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Notes. 
{T. L. PEACOCK’S ‘MISFORTUNES OF 
ELPHIN,’ 


‘Tue MISFORTUNES OF ELPHIN’ can be 
divided into two sections, both of which | 


are founded upon legendary Welsh incidents, | 


the first being the history of an embank-— 
ment, used to parody certain political | 
features of the times, while the second | 
consists of the old romance of Taliesin, 
mixed with certain Arthurian legends. | 
Nearly all the subject-matter of the latter | 
part, with the exception of the two or 
three concluding chapters, is to be found 
in ‘The Mabinogion,’ ‘Myvyrian Archzo- 
logy,’ and other Welsh sources. 

The contents of the first part may be 
here given for comparison with the tradition 
upon which it is based, as handed down in 
Welsh annals. The prosperity of the plain 
of Gwaelod depends on an embankment, 
which is entrusted to the supervision of 
a Lord High Commissioner of Royal Em- | 
bankments, Seithenyn ap Seithyn, who, | 
being “ one of the three immortal drunkards 
of the Isle of Britain,” totally neglects his 
duties. Elphin, a King of Gwaelod, realizing 


| 


the imminent danger of an_ inundation, 
visits him. Seithenyn, on being apprised 


‘of the danger, endeavours to vindicate 
‘himself by arguments similar to those used 
| by Canning during the great Reform 
agitation. A tempest in the meantime 
‘arises, the mound is destroyed, and the 
'retreat of Elphin and his companions from 
the scene of devastation described. 

Originality has been claimed for this part 
|of the tale, and this can be admitted as 
regards the remarkable adaptation of its 
contents for the purpose of political satire. 
'But the incident of Seithenyn figures, if 
almost forgotten, in Welsh tradition, even 
though it be only cursorily mentioned in 
the pages of ‘The Mabinogion.’ The 
scene of action is mentioned inWelsh legends, 
and was a congenial subject for. Peacock 
to deal with, as he was already acquainted 
with it. His wife, who was born and bred 
in the neighbourhood, may have helped 
her husband in describing it, and certainly 
|—being a good Welsh scholar—assisted 
‘in interpreting the manuscripts from which 
ithe tale was partly derived, as Peacock’s 
| knowledge in this direction appears to have 
been limited. The extent of the latter’s 
indebtedness to other sources can best be 
gauged by comparing his tale with the works 
of Welsh antiquaries who have dealt with 
the same subject. 

The book which Peacock used to supple- 
|ment his own and his wife’s knowledge of 
_ the district, and from which he took nearly 
|all the material for his observations on 
| Druidical mythology, is Edward Davies’s 
‘Mythology and Rites of the British Druids.’ 
The following comparison of two descriptive 
passages—the one taken from Davies, 
and the other from the opening sentences 
of the novel—will illustrate this. 

Davies :— 

“Seithinin the Drunkard, the son of Seithin 
Saidi, king of Dyved, in his liquor let in the sea 
over Cantre’r Gwaelod, so as to destroy all the 
houses and lands of the place, where, prior to this 
event, there had been sixteen cities, the best of all 
the towns and cities of Wales, excepting Caerleon 
upon Usk. This district was the dominion of 
Gwyddnaw Garanhir king of Caredigiawn.” 

Peacock :— 

“Gwythno Garanhir was king of Caredigion. 
The most valuable position of his dominions was 
the great plain of Gwaelod......This district. was 
populous and highly cultivated. It contained six- 
teen fortified towns, superior to all the towns and 
cities of the Cymry, excepting Cer Lleon upon 
Usk,” &e. 

The submersion of the plain of Gwaelod, 
to which allusion is here made, has been 
regarded by Skene—one of the few who 
have mentioned it—as mythic, and the 
accuracy of the supposition rejected. He 
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attributes the origin of the fable to the 
signification of the name “‘ Gwaelod,” sunk, 
or gone to the bottom; and suggests this 
may have arisen through a transposition 
of letters from Gwaedol in “ Wedale, the 
vale of woe.’ The inundation is referred 
to, however, in some lines included in the 
‘Black Book of Carmarthen’ (xxxvii), 
and it is probable that Peacock was ac- 
quainted with them as they stood in the 
original text, which had not then been 
translated into English. 

When the songs in this first part of the 
story are examined it will be discovered 
that they also have their models in Welsh 
tradition. The first song in the novel, 
entitled ‘The Circling of the Mead Horns,’ 
and beginning :— 

Fill the blue horn, the blue buffalo horn : 
was influenced by a song beginning :— 

Fill, cupbearer, as you would avoid death, &e. 
The saying of Seithenyn, ‘‘ Cupbearer, fill,” 
which occurs so frequently—four times in 
chap. ii. alone—is evidently derived from 
this song, ‘Diwallaw di venestr, which 
signifies the same in English. The founda- 
tion of ‘The Song of the Four Winds’ 
consists of a poem in the ‘ Englynion’ of 
Llwyarch Hen; and a song commencing 
‘* Usual is the wind from the south” has 
its origin in the‘ Red Book of Hengest’ (vi.). 

The second part of the story narrates 
the tradition—with some minor alterations— 
of the love between the bard Taliesin and 
Elphin’s daughter Melanghel ; the captivity 
of Elphin, and the successful efforts of 
Taliesin to rescue him. Its foundation 
is contained in a romance, the ‘ Hanes 
Taliesin, which was probably written in 
the fourteenth century, and now extant 
in such a fragmentary state that it cannot 
be said to form a very coherent story. 
In this MS. Taliesin, by a process of metem- 
psychosis, is the same person as Gwion 
Bach, and, having been set adrift by Cerid- 
wen, is eventually found by Elphin in the 
weir that had been constructed for a fishery. 

This is here represented as taking place 
near the estuary of the Dovey; whereas 
Peacock gives the Mawddach, a river in 
Merionethshire still bearing the same name, 
as the place of discovery. Another point 
of difference has already been mentioned 
by the late Dr. Garnett, namely, that Pea- 
cock refrains from introducing the incident 
of the mysterious birth in the same place 
as in the Welsh original, but judiciously 
reserves it until nearly the end of his narra- 
tive. In the ‘Hanes Taliesin’ Elphin is 


represented as being with the weir-wards 
when Taliesin is found; while in the novel 
he is only accompanied by his wife Angharad. 

The following brief extracts describing 
the event will show the resemblance between 
the two works :— 

‘* Well, they took up the leather bag, and he who: 
opened it saw the forehead of the boy, and said to 
= ‘Behold a radiant brow!’ ‘Taliesin be he 
called,’ said Elphin.”—‘ Hanes Taliesin’ (Lady 
Guest’s translation of ‘The Mabinogion’). 

““Angharad took it in her arms. The child 
opened its eyes, and stretched its little arms 
towards her with a smile; and she uttered in 
delight and wonder at its surpassing beauty, the 
exclamation of ‘Taliesin!’ ‘Radiant Brow!’” 
—Peacock. 

The ‘Dyhuddiant Elphin,’ or ‘ Consola- 
tion of Elphin,’ to give it its English name, 
that here follows both in the novel and the 
‘Hanes Taliesin,’ is simply a_ translation 
by Peacock from the latter work. Pea- 
cock, however, makes Taliesin first sing 
the song some years afterwards, while its 
original author claims that Taliesin at once 
sang it ‘‘to console Elphin in his grief for that 
the produce of the weir was lost,’ which 
is absurd, as Taliesin had only just been 
born. The first lines of the two poems 
are as follows :— 

Fair Elphin, cease to lament ! 
Let no one be dissatistied with his own, 
To despair will bring no advantage. 
No man sees what supports him ; 
The prayer of Cynllo will not be in vain ; 
God will not violate His promise. 
Never in Gwddno’s weir 
Was there such good luck as this night. 
‘Hanes Taliesin.’ 
Lament not, Elphin: do not measure 
y one brief hour thy loss or gain : 
Thy weir to-night has borne a treasure 
Will more than pay thee years of pain. 
St. Cynllo’s aid will not be vain, 
Smooth thy bent brow, and cease to mourn : 
Thy weir will never bear again 
Such wealth as it to-night has borne. 
Peacock. 

At the end of his tale Peacock includes 
in a poem an account of the mysterious 
birth of Taliesin, in a somewhat different 
form, as it is related in the Welsh manu- 
script. The myth supposes the Cauldron 
of Ceridwen to be the birthplace, not only 
of the bard Taliesin, but also directly of 
the gift of song that so distinguished him 
throughout life. The result of this has been 
that this wonderful cauldron has been 
regarded in Welsh tradition as the source 
of poetical inspiration. Llwyarch ab 
Llywelyn, for instance, says of himself, 


“‘ God, the ruler, give me a ray of melodious 
song, as it were from the Cauldron of Cerid- 
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wen As Peacock, in the above-men- 
tioned instance, has avoided giving a super- 
natural account of Taliesin’s bardic gifts, 
so in the song of ‘ The Cauldron of Ceridwen’ 
there is no allusion to his having received 
them from the peculiar source to which 
their origin is in the fable attributed. 

Peacock, having described in the fifth 
chapter Taliesin’s birth, proceeds to explain 
in the following one the manner in which 
he was educated. In both the ‘ Hanes 
Taliesin’ and ‘The Misfortunes of Elphin’ 
the hero is brought up and instructed by 
Gwyddno and Elphin. In this chapter, 
too, appears the author's tendency to look 
upon the ancient Welsh poems in the same 
manner as Edward Davies had done in 
the work to which reference has already 
been made. This deals principally with 
the metrical romances that chiefly in- 
fluenced Peacock, namely, those known 
under the names of the bards Merlin, 
Aneurin, and Taliesin, and advances the 
theory that they embrace a_recondite 
system of Neo-Druidism or semi-pagan 
philosophy. This idea was adopted and 
used by the novelist, but has been entirely 
rejected by modern critics. Peacock has 
committed in his tale, on account of this 
mistake, numerous inaccuracies, so far as 
the interpretation of the sources from which 
it is drawn is concorned. 

This may be shown by an illustration 
from the latter part of the novel. The song 
‘Merlin’s Apple Trees,’ which begins :— 

Fair the gift to Merlin given, 

Apple trees seven score and seven ; 
Fqual all in age and size; 

On a green hill-slope that lies 
Basking in the southern sun, | 
Where bright waters murmuring run, 


is an imitation of a poem incorrectly attri- 

buted by Davies to Merlin, beginning :— 

Was there such a gift given to any one as at the 
dawn of day 

Was given to Merddin ere age had overtaken him? 

Seven score and seven sweet apple trees, 

Of equal height, age, and magnitude, &c. 

Davies speculates that the apple trees 
have been employed by Merlin to represent 
the principles of Druidism, and is followed 
in this view by Peacock :— 

“This song was heard with much pleasure, espe- 
cially by those of the audience who could see, in 
the imagery of the apple trees, a mystical type of 
the doctrines and fortunes of Druidism, to which 
Merlin was suspected of being secretly attached, 
even under the very nose of St. David.” 

This assumption of Davies, however, which 
Peacock here copies, has been shown _to 
be utterly false. The poem in question 


was not composed soon after the subversion: 
of Druidism by the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, as supposed by Davies, but many 
centuries later, so that his conjecture of 
its Druidical nature cannot possibly be 
maintained. 

Yet it is clear that Peacock from the. 
beginning of the seventh chapter adheres. 
closely to the Welsh original, even should 
he here and there make mistakes in its. 
interpretation, or occasionally deviate from 
or alter it for the purpose of the story. In 
both accounts Elphin journeys to the castle: 
of Diganwy as the guest of Maelgwn Gwy- 
nedd, but the reasons assigned for this by 
the two writers are quite different. In 
the ‘Hanes Taliesin’ Elphin is described 
as being Maelgwn’s nephew, and as readily 
going to Diganwy in reply to a Christmas. 
invitation ; while in Peacock he is carried 
off by Maelgwn, and is also not represented 
as standing in any family relationship to. 
him. The description of the first banquet 
scene in the halls of Diganwy is almost 
entirely derived from the Welsh MSS. 

This can be shown by the following speci- 
men of reproduction in the novel of a 
passage in the ‘ Hanes Taliesin.’ The belong- 
ings of Maelgwn are so inordinately praised 
that Elphin’s wrath is aroused, and he 
answers 

“Of a truth none but a king may vie with a king, 
but were he not a king I would say that my wife- 
was as virtuous as any lady in the kingdom, and 
also that I have a bard who is more skilful than all 
the king's bards.”—‘ Hanes Taliesin.’ 

“That you are the best and bravest of kings I do. 
not in the least doubt, yet I cannot think that any 
woman surpasses my own wife in beauty and 
chastity, or any bard equals my bard in genius and’ 
wisdom.”—Peacock. 

This indiscreet remark exasperates Mael- 
gwn, who determines to test ‘‘ the virtues 
of his wife, and the wisdom of his bard,” 
and to this end dispatches his son Rhun 
to Elphin’s dwelling. The account of the 
deception practised on the king’s son, 
which now ensues, is virtually the same 
in Peacock as in the ‘Hanes Taliesin,’ 
although there is some slight difference in 
the minor points of the two narratives. 
Elphin is now imprisoned by Maelgwn. 
This already occurs in the Welsh original 
before Rhun’s departure on his quest ; in 
Peacock subsequent to it, and as a result 
of his venturing to disbelieve in the veracity 
of Rhun’s story. 

A more remarkable innovation is the. 
introduction of the love affair between 
Taliesin and Melanghel. The novelist 


cleverly uses it to explain the former's. 
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attempts to liberate Elphin. Melanghel’s | tains all the inscriptions in three of the 


love is the great incentive to Taliesin’s | 
efforts in the novel—he strives to gratify | 
the dearest wish of the daughter by rescuing | 
the father ; whereas in the * Hanes Taliesin ’ | 
gratitude to the patron for having adopted | 
him in his youth is the sole cause of his | 


strenuous efforts on Elphin’s behalf. 

Taliesin now visits Maelgwn, at whose— 
Court he sings three songs, which are all, 
adaptations of Welsh originals in tho. 
‘Mabinogion’ or ‘ Myvyrian Archeology.’ | 
In both accounts of the second banquet | 
scene at Diganwy, Taliesin is represented 
as defending the chastity of Angharad and 
exposing Rhun. In the ‘Hanes Taliesin’ 
the bard delivers Elphin at once from prison ; 
he succeeds also in doing so in the novel, 
but after a considerable time has elapsed, 
during which he is the hero of adventures 
to which scarcely a reference is to be found 
in Welsh records. He captures Rhun, 
who, irate at the bard’s exposure of his 
deception, has again gone forth to prove 
Angharad’s faithlessness, and negotiates 
with King Arthur for the recovery of Elphin. 
Peacock was probably induced to employ 
the magic king for this purpose through 
a song, ‘ Kdeir Teyrnon,’ in which he is 
mentioned as trying to release Elphin— 

A task deep and pure 
To liberate Elphin. 

Peacock now uses Taliesin as the means 
of rescuing Arthur's wife Glenyvar from 
the hands of King Melvas of Dinas Vawr. 
King Arthur, in return, enforces Elphin’s 
liberation, and the tale appropriately con- 
cludes with the announcement of the mar- 
riage between Taliesin and Melanghel, 
and the intimation that their son Ovaon 
became “in the ripeness of time”’ the ruler 
over the kingdom of Caredigion. 

It will be seen from the above that 
Peacock cannot claim originality for his 
novel, but that he is to be commended 
for the able manner in which he has used 
the sources from which it is drawn. 

A. B. Youne. 


INSCRIPTIONS AT FLORENCE. 


Tut old Protestant cemetery at Florence, 
oval in form, is divided into four sections 
by two paths cutting one another at right 
angles and forming a Latin cross, the long 
arm of which runs nearly north and south. 
On the west side, at a lower level, is a 
single line of tombstones following the 


curve of the oval. The subjoined list con- 


sections and the low-level path; but time 
did not permit me to touch the south- 
eastern section. Those monuments in an 
upright position are mostly in good order 
and legible, but many of those placed 
horizontally are more or less _ illegible, 
though it is possible that more might be 
made out of some of them if visited at 
different times of the day. The illegible 
inscriptions are marked with an asterisk. 


My notes were taken in May, 1907. 
NortTH-WESTERN SECTION. 

l. Elizabeth Russell Jarves, w. of Jas. Jackson 
Jarves, of Boston, Mass., ob. 1861. 

2. Anna Maria, b. 31 Aug., 1791; ob. 21 Feb., 
1859; d. of Walter and Maria Riddell, of Glen- 
riddell, N.B., wid. of Capt. C. M. Walker, R.N. 

3. Sir Geo. Baillie Hamilton, K.C.H., H.B.M. 
Minister Plenipotentiary at the Court of Tuscany, 
ob. 3 Sept.. 1850, a. 51. 

4. The Hon. Frances Herbert, wid. of the Hon. 
Geo. Herbert, 4ths. of Henry, Ist Earl of Carnarvon, 
only d. and heiress _of Francis Head, Esq., of 
St. Andrew’s Hall, Norfolk, of. 2 Feb., 1862. 
Erected by her two eldest daughters. 

5. Lieut. John Sinclair, Royal Artillery, 2nd s. of 
J. S. Sinclair, Esq., late Lieut.-Colonel of that 
corps, ob. 25 June, 1828, a. 23. 

6. Enrico Brockholst Livingston. Nodate. (In 
Italian.) 

7. Arthur Victor, s. of Edward and Rose Good- 
ban, b. 15 Oct., 1874; ob. 15 May, 1877. 

8. Laurence Peter Campbell, s. of the Hon. Peter 
Campbell Scarlett, H.B.M.’s Secretary of Legation 
in Tuseany. and of Frances Sophia Mostyn his w., 
b. 1 Jan., 1846; ob. 16 Oct., 1847. 

9. Southwood Smith, physician, who through the 
promotion of sanitary reform, the principles of 
which he was the first to discover, and through 
other philanthropic and literary labours, was dis- 
tinguished as a benefactor of mankind ; b. at Mar- 
tock, Somt., ob. 10 Dec., 1861, at Florence. 

10. Emily, d. of Dr. Southwood Smith, of. 8 Dec., 


ll. Col. James Hughes, C.B., 3rd s. of the Rev. 
Edward Hughes, Kinmel Park, Denbigh, and of 
Llisdulas, Anglesea, ob. 29 Dec., 1845. Erected by 
his only surviving brother, Wm. Lewis, Lord 
Dinorben. 

12. *Charles Theodore (Aders?), of Berfeld, ob. 
30 June, 1846, a. 67. 

13. Mary, w. of Robt. Moyser, Esq., co. of York, 
ob. 4 Sept., 1833, a. 55. Beside his paternal grand- 
mother, Edward Marcus White, Esq., b. 24 March, 
1833 ; oh. 29 Oct., 1851. 

14. Mina, inf. d. of James and Cath. Gallier, of 
; Orleans, ob. 10 May, 1852. 

. John Key, of Eatington, Warw., ob. 3 Nov., 
Stone placed in gratitude for faithful service. 
Elizabeth, w. of John Craft, of London, ob. 
Sept., 1839, a. 55. 

Edward Brind, ob. at Signa, 24 May, 1833, 


“Charlotte Christie, b. 3 June, 1815; 0). 28 Ap., 


1832. 
19. Denzil Ede, of Liskeard, Cornwall, 0). 21 Nov., 
1830, a. 25. 
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20. Eliz. Judge, w. of George Marcus D’Arcy 
Irvine, Esq., of Castle Irvine, Fermanagh, b. 23 May, 
1766; ob. 23 March, 1830, a. 63. 

21. Marianne Unwin, d. of John Unwin, Esq., 
eS b. 14 Oct., 1819; ob. at Pisa, 23 Ap., 
184: 


22. Capt. C. M. Walker, R.N., b. 5 Feb., 1780; 
ob. 9 July, 1833. 

23. James Craigie, surgeon R.N., b. at Glasgow, 
1784; ob. 1833. Erected by his brother-in-law, 
Stewart Murray, Bot. Gard. 

24. Eliza, d. of the late John Rutherford, of 
London, ob. 15 Dec., 1851, a. 58. 

25. Margaret Louisa, w. of Henry Donkin, Esvq., 
ob. 5 Dec., 1844, a. 22, two days after having given 
birth to a daughter. 

26. Col. Guillim Lloyd Wardle, ob. 30 Nov., 1833. 

27. Harriett Theodosia Fisher, stepd. of Joseph 
Garrow, of Braddons, Torquay, Esq., ob. 12 Nov., 
1848, a. 37. 

28. *Illegible. 

29. Ellen Eliz. Wardle, of Wernfour, N. Wales, 
wid. of Guillim Lloyd Wardle, of Hartsheath, ob. 
22 Jan., 1844, a. 77. 

30. Lieut. Frederic Dickonson, R.N., 2nd s. of the 
late Thos. Lacy Dickonson, Esq., of West Retford 
Hall, Notts, of. 3 May, 1833, a. 48. 

31. Ann, youngest d. of Walter Smith, Esq., of 
“<n Hall, near Leeds, ob. 21 Nov., 18(4%)7, 
a. 26. 

oa. ™ , artist, of London, ob. 1832, a. 37. 

33. Francis Wymess Howe, ob. 21 May, 183], a. 
9 yrs. 6 mths. 

34. Charlotte, w. of Edward Morgan, Esq., of 
Golden Grove, Flintshire, d. of Guillim Lloyd 
Wardle, Esq., of Hartsheath, Flintsh., ob. 31 (s7e) 
Ap., 1828. 

30. *Anue, wid. of (Pierre Noble’), Esq., of 
Cheshunt, Herts, ob. Dec., 1844, a. 87. 
36. Florence Anne Vyse, ob. 21 Oct., 1829, a 

15 mths. 

37. Frederick, s. of Thos. Vyse, of London, ob. 
28 Feb., 1840. 

38. Penelope Newill Hepburn Law, wid. of Arthur 
Law, Esq., of ——, Scotland, ob. 25 Feb., 1833, a. 63. 

39. “Henry son of Elizabeth (Sandies ?), of 
—, I. of Wight, ob. 9 March, 1899, a. mths. 


G. S. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 
18, Hyde Gardens, Eastbourne. 
(To be continued.) 


WESTMINSTER CHANGES IN 1907: 
TWELFTH YEAR. 


(Concluded from p. 166.) 


ST. MARGARET'S PARISH. 

There are not so many changes to be 
recorded during 1907 in this parish, but 
those that have taken place, or at least 
some of them, are not unimportant. First 
it must be said that the work at Westminster 
Abbey is still going on. That in the north 
transept being done, attention is now being 
given to the north aisle of the nave, which 


The new Government offices at:the southern 
‘end of Whitehall were, as the year closed, 
nearing completion. They are intended 
for the accommodation of the Local Govern- 
ment Board and the Board of Education, 
-and probably by April Mr. John Burns and 
Mr. McKenna will at last find themselves 
decently housed. It may be said that 
virtually the actual fabric is completed, but 
there yet remains much to do in the way of 
fitting, decorating, and furnishing. In the 
‘new building there are seven floors and a 
total of 450 rooms, many of them of con- 
siderable size. The style of architecture is 
that now known as English Renaissance, 
-and upon the whole is found to harmonize 
fairly well with the adjacent offices. Run- 
/ning between the new offices and the Home 
_ Office is Charles Street, now being spanned 
_by an arch having a passage-way overhead 
to connect the two sets of offices. Many 
' other works are likely to be started, although 
probably not just yet. A Bill is to be intro- 
'duced into Parliament by which the Com- 
missioners of Works will have control over 
‘some of the streets, &¢., in this locality, 
“notably Downing Street, Charles Street, 
‘and Treasury Passage, which will then be 
closed, but only on _ special occasions, 
so that the public will notice “ scarcely any 
' difference in the nature of the arrangements 
in future,” and no real hardship will be 
caused to the law-abiding citizens of London. 
The works at the corner of Parliament and 
| Derby Streets, at the building once known 
-as the Whitehall Club, have, outwardly at 
_least, come to an end, but it appears as if 
much is going on inside. In Little George 
Street, leading from Great George Street 
into the Sanctuary, an old-established public- 
‘house, long known as “The Green Man,’ 
_was closed at Christmas, 1906, for conversion 
into offices. The work was at once pro- 
_ceeded with, and was finished in September, 
' 1907; but the offices are as yet empty. In 
| Palmer Street the two ground-floor flats of 
'No. 5 have been transformed into shops. 
| They, too, are unoccupied, but probably 
_before long will be opened by some of the 
dealers in artistic and antique articles, the 
trade in such things having become largely 
' developed in this locality. 
| In Victoria Street the alteration of ground- 
floor flats into shops goes merrily on. At 
No. 117 some very extensive alterations have 
been carried out, the whole structure having 
been remodelled, mostly for offices. The 
| corner ground floor is now one of the branches 


| 


requires special care, and several years’ of the Union of London and Smith’s Bank. 
must pass before these works are concluded. , It is a very artistic front, but one cannot 
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help feeling that light has been sacrificed 
to outside effect, for the office looks some- 
what dark. This building was originally 
intended to have been the Victoria Hotel, 
but different counsels prevailed, and the 
Albert, on the other side of the street, arose 
instead. This building ultimately became 
Victoria House, by which name it is still 
known. Nos. 1214, 123, and 131 are in 
course of transformation for various trades- 
men; and on the other side of the street 
No. 118 is yet to be altered, while No. 122 
was done earlier in the year. Nos. 72 and 
74, Belgrave Chambers are being altered 
to suit a “ bank or insurance company,” if 
either should need offices here. Banks and 
refreshment-rooms seem as if they would 
before long constitute the chief attractions 
of the street. 

In Buckingham Gate (formerly James 
Street) a large pile of flats is fast rising 
towards completion. The building is to 
be known as New Wellington House, and 
stands on ground formerly occupied by the 
old parish workhouse, and subsequently 
as quarters for married soldiers. The design, 
by Messrs. Pawley & Co., is in very good 
taste; but it would seem as if only the 
highest class of tenants was looked for, as 
the lowest rents are notified as 100/. per 
annum. Nearly opposite, at the corner of 
Wilfred Street, an old-established coffee- 
house was demolished in June, and it was 
expected that the frontage of the premises 
numbered 35 and 36, Buckingham Gate, 
would now be completed; but this was 
not done. A shop was erected with pre- 
mises in Wilfred Street, so that the effect 
of the block has been entirely marred. 

The Home for Soldiers in Buckingham 
Gate was enlarged and structurally altered 
about last June, but I was unable to gather 
any satisfactory account of the actual work 
done, as there appeared to be an unaccount- 
able disinclination to speak about it. When 
I asked for information, all I heard was that 
sixty additional cubicles had been provided, 
and that the cost had been about 5,0000. 
The Chaplain-General of the Forces, Bishop 


Taylor Smith, dedicated the new portion on 
Thursday afternoon, 15 July. The work. 
done here is far-reaching in its effects, and | 
probably with increased space greater good | 
will be achieved. | 

The barren waste where once stood the | 
Aquarium is at last showing some signs | 
of life and activity, for work has begun | 
on the foundations of the Wesleyan Church | 
House after a delay of over two years. It) 


would appear that it has been a matter of | 


finance; but it is expected that building 
will now proceed in a satisfactory manner, 
the actual work having been begun on 
Monday, 22 July. In Tothill Street are 
Queen Anne’s Chambers, a gigantic pile of 
buildings fronting on the above-named 
street, Dean Farrar and Great Chapel Streets, 
and not particularly celebrated for the 
elegance of its design. This block came 
to the hammer at the mart towards the end 
of October, and was described as an invest- 
ment producing about 25,0007. per annum 
from shops and offices, and held for 990 years 
at ground rents of 2,837/. Bidding began 
at 130,000/., and in the result the property 
was sold for 143,000/., which was looked upon 
as being the most considerable transaction 
of the year at the auction mart. No. 1, 
Tothill Street, the grocery and provision 
shop, closed its doors after an uninterrupted 
career of 157 years, having been opened 
in 1750. For many years its proprietor 
was Peter Dent, who was something of a 
character in his way, but a man_ highly 
respected in St. Margaret’s parish. An 
illustration of the shop before it was rebuilt 
appears in ‘Old and New London. In 
Howick Place is situated the old triangular 
building formerly the Fire Station for the 
district. This had been to let for some time, 
but has now passed into the possession of 
the Postmaster-General, to be shortly added 
to the South-Western District Post Office. 
A street is to be closed, for which the sanction 
of the Westminster City Council is to be 
asked; and possibly some other minor 
changes may come about in consequence, but 
these will be recorded in the notes for 1908, 
when the proper time arrives. 

So ends the record of the changes brought 
about in 1907, some of note, some of very 
little importance, as will, I suppose, always 
be the case; but changes of any kind are 
unpleasant to many people—to me _ they 
are in most cases absolutely obnoxious, unless 
really necessary. 

W. E. HartanD-Oxtry. 

Westminster. 


CuHARLEs [.’s WatstcoaT.—An anonymous 
MS. note, in a contemporary hand, on the fly- 
leaf of a copy of ‘A Vindication of IX. Charles 
the Martyr, 1711, before me, gives the 
pedigree of his famous waistcoat (men- 
tioned on p. 108 of that work) :-— 

“The blue watchet waistcoat mentioned in ye 
*Vindication...... p.108, was ye waistcoat in which 
King Charles I. was beheaded, and is stained with 
his blood. After ye Restoration it was found in ye 
keeping of a blacksmith, and was presented to 
K. Charles II., who bade Mr. Secretary Coventry, 
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yn waiting upon his majesty, take it. The Secre- 
tary made his nephew, Mr. Henry Thynne (brother 
to my Lord Weymouth), his executor, and at ye 
Secretary’s death, the Waistcoat came to this Mr. 
Thynne, whose son, Thomas Thynne, shewed it me 
and a. me this account of it. The Bishop of 
Ely desiring to see it, Henry Thynne sent it to 
him. It now is in ye possession of ye young Lord 
Weymouth, son of Thomas Thynne, and heir to ye 
late Lord Weymouth in house and estate.” 


WILLIAM JAGGARD. 
‘THe Drasoiap, By ComRE} 


—Doubtless some of the readers of ‘N. & Q. 
will be glad of a key to this well-known 


satire, in. which most of the names are. 


indicated by initials :-— 
P. 20, 1. 2. F——, G. R. Fitzgerald. 
P. 20, 1. 4. F—, C. J. Fox. 
P. 20, 1. 5. S—1—n—Ceorge Selwyn. 


P. 25, 1. 15. F——, Hon. Thomas Foley. 
P. 26, 1. 12. Volpone—C. J. Fox. 
P. 30, 1.6. P——, Henry, 10th Earl of Pembroke. 


’ 
P. 31, 1.7. B—, Francis, Viscount Beauchamp , 


and Earl of Hertford. 
: 2, 1 1. Harry —General Henry Seymour 
‘Conway. 
P. 38, 1. 2. S—l—n—George Selwyn. 
P. 40, 1.1. Peer of Words ”—George, Ist Baron 
Lyttelton. 
Edward Ayscough. 
47, 1. 4. ******) Simon, Ist Baron Inham. 
P. 48, 1. 6. *******, —_ Nesbitt. 
Horacr BLeEAckLey. 
Fox Oak, Hersham, Surrey. 


DuNGHILI. PROVERR: 


to Avioth in October, 1907, I passed through 


a village, the name of which I forget. It. 


affected my sense of smell very disagreeably, 
and at the same time impressed me with 
a lasting pleasure. Before nearly every 
door in its long, wide main street was a 
reeking mound of manure. This I did not 
like, but the charm of it all was that I was 
at once carried off to the time of Queen 
Elizabeth and set down in Stratford-upon- 
Avon, where in 1552 John Shakespeare, 
father of the poet, was fined xijd. for having, 
as Halliwell-Phillipps put it, “ amassed 
what was no doubt a conspicuous ster- 
quinarium before his house in Henley Street” ; 
and two of his fellow-townsmen, neighbours, 
were mulcted at the same time for indulgence 
in a like nuisance (‘Outlines of the Life 
of Shakespeare, vol. i. p. 25). Stratford 
was evidently awaking to the wisdom of 
purifying the air to be breathed by its 


1,400 inhabitants, and I fancy easygoing | 
: companions | 
m error were not surprisingly slovenly, | 


John Shakespeare and_ his 


but merely a little old-fashioned. Not 
long before 1552, Stratford-upon-Avon was 


obsequious cousin” — George | 


STRATFORD-ON- 
Avon IN 1552.—Driving from Montmédy | 
y 


possibly as rich in heaps of fertilizing matter, 
and as redolent of them, as was the anony- 
| mous village of which I have written. 

There is a Cheshire proverb which refers 
to the same state of things: “It is better 
to marry over the mixen than over the moor.” 
It is better to wed with an opposite, or a 
lateral, neighbour than to choose a partner 
from a distance. There is something to 
be said for either proceeding, but it is certain 
that not many except those manured, as 
a country Mrs. Malaprop remarked, to the 
proximity of a dunghill would gladly dwell 
within the range of its influence. 

Sr. SwITHIN. 


THE Woop.’—TI well remember 
with what glee boys and girls played in 
““my village’* at “Chop the Wood.” It 
was a ring game, and started with a girl 
or boy in the ring, the rest, boys and girls, 
with hands joined, dancing round singing :— 

You’re waitin’ for a partner, 

Open tl’ ring an’ take one in. 
The boy or girl selected one from the ring 
_by “ ticking”? on the breast, and together, 
with hands joined, they stood in the middle, 
the rest of the players dancing round, 
singing 


Now you're married, 

You must obey; 

You must be true 

To all you say ; 

You must be kind, 

You must be good, 

An’ help your wife 

To chop the wood ! 

Then, while the couple kissed, the rest, 

with hands free, imitated the motion of 
chopping, saying, “Chop! chop! chop!” 
Then the game went on again, the one who 
had been chosen remaining in the ring to 
make the next choice. THos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


CREOLE late’ M. C. 
Baissac in his ‘ Etude sur le Patois Créole 
Mauricien’ (Nancy, 1880) quotes the follow- 
ing saying: ‘“‘Napas saute ga zenfant 
la, wou a fére li reste pitit ” (“‘ Ne franchissez 
pas cet enfant, vous le ferez rester petit”). 
Stopping the growth of a child by stepping 
across it was many years ago a common 
superstition in Hungary, but | did not expect 
to come across it in far Mauritius. 

L. L. Kk. 


Poot Hovse: its DEMOLITION. 
This old house, built by William IXemp 
when, in 1743, he made the Perilous Pond 


_a pleasure resort, was demolished in Novem- 
| ber, 1809. This date—recorded by Sir 
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Henry Ellis in his topographical memoranda | 
—is of some importance, as, although Mr. | 
Joseph Watts obtained a lease of the pro- | 
perty in 1805, he did not begin to erect 
Bath Buildings until four years later, and 
during that period the house evidently 
remained unaltered. . ALECK ABRAHAMS. 
39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


Siens oF Otp Lonpon. (See 10 S. vi. 
45, 424; vii. 445; viii. 288.)—The under- 
mentioned signs are referred to as con- 
temporary in Sydney’s ‘Social Life in 
England, 1660-90, very few of them 
being specified in the index, full as it 
otherwise is :— 

Hole in the Wall, Chandos Street. 

Tangier Tavern, St. Giles’s. 

Dial and Bible, Cross Keys, and Homer's 
Head, all in Fleet Street. 

Pinder of Wakefield, Gray’s Inn Road. 

George [Whitefriars]. 

Bear, Southwark. 

King’s Head Tavern, Chancery Lane. 

Rose Tavern. (Locality not stated.) 

Cross, Moorfields. 

Mitre, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

Bell, Westminster. 

Star, Cheapside. 

Leg Tavern, King Street, Westminster. 

Dolphin. (No place named.) 

King’s Head, Tower Street. 

Samson, St. Paul's Churchyard. 

Fleece Tavern, Covent Garden. 

Green Dragon, Lambeth Hill. 

Golden Lion. (Locality unspecified. ) 

Old Three Tuns, near Charing Cross. 

Pope’s Head, Chancery Lane. 

Rhenish Wine-house, Stee! Yard, Upper 
Thames Street. 

Crown Tavern, Bishopsgate. 

Duke’s Head, Panton Street. 

Eagle, Bishopsgate. 

Green Dragon, Bishopsgate Street. 

Gun Tavern, Temple Bar. 

Nag’s Head, Cheapside. 

Rose Tavern, Pall Mall. 

Rose and Crown, St. Paul's Churchyard. 

Shop (sie), also Royal Oak, Essex Street. 

Blue Posts. (Situation not given.) 

Young Devil Tavern (ditto). 

King’s Head, near Temple Bar. 

Half Moon Tavern. (No place.) 

Axe Inn, Aldermanbury. 

The signs, which are noted as found in 
the work, are none of them mentioned 
therein until chap. vi. is reached, and they 
mostly figure well on in the chapter next 
but one succeeding, the last in the book 

McMurray. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to aftix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


DaBrRicHEcouRT.—I should be greatly 
obliged to Mr. W. L. Rurron if he could 
let me know the relationship between John 
Dabrichecourt, Constable of the Tower of 
London in 1413, and Frangois d’ Aubrische- 
court, Chamberlain to the Duke de Bourbon, 
his contemporary. 

According to Pére Anselme (‘* Histoire 
de la Maison de France et des Grandes 
Officiers de la Couronne,’ vol. vi. p. 277), 
Frangois d’Aubrischecourt, knight, Cham- 
berlain to the Duce de Bourbon, married, 
by contract dated 27 April, 1402, Jeanne 
Flotte, daughter of Antoine Flotte, knight, 
lord of Revel, Ste. Geneviéve, and Mont- 
cresson, killed at the battle of Rosebecque. 
Francois d’Aubrischecourt died childless ; 
his wife outlived him. Pére Anselme does 
not give any date for his death. 

CHARLES NOUGUIER. 

La Vallée, Chateau-Renard, Loiret. 


BENNETT OF BaLpocKk.—I want particu- 
lars of the family of a Leonard Bennett 
of Baldock, Hertfordshire, who is mentioned 
in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ as being the father 
of Bishop Bennett of Hereford, who d. 1617. 

I already have the information that in 
1595 he possessed messuage lands at Baldock, 
Clothall, Weston, Willian, Norton, and 
Bygrave, land at Ardeley, 1546 ; an orchard 
in Baldock, 1552; and lands in Clothall, 
1563: also that he paid to the Subsidy of 
1545 for goods at Clothall 4/. 13s. 4d., and 
that this Leonard was the father of Thomas 
Bennett. These Bennetts were related to 
the Bennetts of Ledbury, Herefordshire, 
and bear arms similar to the Arlington and 
Tankerville Bennetts. 

For any further information concerning 
this family I should be very grateful. 

ARTHUR L. BENNETT. 

379, Clarke Avenue, Westmount, Montreal. 


Henry Martyn Sarcent.—For genea- 
logical reasons, I am interested in the family 
of Sargent, formerly of Lavington, near 
Petworth. Quite recently I saw somewhere 
a reference to Mr. Henry Martyn Sargent, 
who died in 1836. Unluckily, I did not 
** make a note of ”’ the reference, and cannot 
recover it. I think it was in some book 
of memoirs recently published; but I am 
not sure. All that 1 am sure of is that 
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T read the reference very lately. If any of 
your readers can help me to recover it, I 
shall be grateful. GENEALOGIST. 


BEDLOW THE INFORMER.—I should be 
much obliged for any information concerning 
Bedlow, commonly known as Bedlow the 
Informer, 1650-80. I know what the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography’ says, but 
beyond that nothing. TouT D’EN HAUT. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.—I 
should be much obliged if you would tell 
me where the following phrase occurs: 
‘** He the strong smiter, the earth-compeller.”’ 
It smells of a Homer translation, but I have 


not been able to find it. 
R. A. H. Bickrorp-SMmiTH. 


** Prefaces to books are like signs to public-houses : 
they are intended to give one an idea of the kind of 


entertainment to be found within.” 
AYEAHR. 


EvizABETH SARAH VILLA ReEAt.—In the 
catalogue of the Julian Marshall Collection 
of Ex-Libris, sold at Sotheby's, May, 1906, 
lot 911 contained the following book-plate : 
‘Elizabeth Sarah Villa Real, wreath and 
ribbon stencilled; she married William 
Thomas Gooch of Edwinstow.” 

The second Viscount Galway married a 
Jewess, Sarah (da Costa) Villa Real, who 
was baptized Elizabeth, and by her became 
the progenitor of the present Viscount 
Galway and the Earl of Crewe. 

T shall be glad if any reader of ‘N. & 
can give me the relationship of Viscountess 
Galway and Mrs. Gooch, and also say 
whether the latter left any descendants. 

IsRAEL SOLOMONS. 

91, Portsdown Road, W. 


MarsuHat Ney’s DESCENDANTS.—I should 
be grateful to any readers who could give 
me information respecting the Ney family. 
Are any descendants of Marshal Ney alive ? 
The family had Irish blood in their veins, 
being connected with the Edgars and the 
Nobles. Please send replies to 

Frorence 

Llanwnda Vicarage, Carnarvon, North Wales. 

[Ney d’Elechingen, Prince de la Moskowa, who 
figures in ‘Qui Etes Vous?’ the new French 
‘Who's Who,’ is a representative of the Ney family. 
The ‘ Almanach de Gotha’ for 1900, p. 401, may be 
also referred to. ] 


TvRTKOEVIC ARMs.—What arms are as- 
signed to this family in the Fojnica armorial ? 
A short description of this Bosnian roll of 
arms is given by A. J. Evans in ‘ Through 
Bosnia and Herzegovina’ (2nd ed., 1877), 


in which Tvartkoevie shield, semé 
of golden fleurs-de-lis,” is mentioned. In 
Bojnicie’s ‘Der Adel von Kroatien und 
Slavonien’ (Siebmacher’s ‘ Grosses und allge- 
meines Wappenbuch, 1899), however, 
the arms are given as Azure, a bend argent 
between six fleurs-de-lis or. This shield 
is therein stated to have belonged to the 
Bosnian king Tvrtko, and his family. The 
shield used by Tvrtko upon his coins bears, 
nevertheless, a tau cross ensigned by a 
crown. Tvyrtko obtained the royal title 
from Louis I. (of Anjou), King of Hungary, 
by some authorities styled his uncle. In 
point of fact, the relationship would appear 
to have been by marriage: Tvrtko’s cousin 
Elizabeth (called ‘‘of Bosnia”’) married 
King Louis in 1353 (see a pedigree by 
Thalléczy in ‘ Wissenschaftliche Mittheil- 
ungen aus Bosnien und der Hercegovina,’ 
iii.). The Tvrtkoevic lilies are evidently 
the lilies of Anjou, and they appear to be 
family arms, as opposed to the device upon 
Tvrtko’s coins, already alluded to. I should 
be extremely grateful to any student of 
Slavonic antiquities who has seen, or is 
acquainted with the contents of, the armo- 
rial at Fojnica, for confirmation or ampli- 


fication of the statement by Evans. 
SICILE. 


Betts Rune Backwarps.—On Luke xxi. 
26 John Trapp has this comment :— 

**What marvel though wicked men be dispirited, 
and eren ring their hells backwards, when they 
shall see all on a light fire.” 

What allusion is contained in the italicized 
passage ? James Mew. 

[See Brewer's ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,’ 
which points out that bells were rung backwards 
(a muffled peal) to indicate sorrow, the opposite of 
joy, or in olden times as a notice of danger, as in 
the mention in Scott’s novel ‘The Betrothed,’ 


chap. iii.] 


THORN FIsH-HOOKS, OR GORGES.—A few 
years ago I saw in actual use, and obtained 
thereof a number of specimens, long lines 
of snoods carrying hooks, or, to be more 
correct, gorges, for the purpose of catching 
flat fish on the mud-banks near the estuary 
of the Thames. Subsequently, after much 
inquiry, I obtained similar specimens, used 
in the same way, from the Gironde (France). 

Quite recently I visited South Wales, 
and found the same old and curious fishing 
appliance in use at the mouth of the river 
Towy. 

Without going too much into detail, 
I may mention that the reason given for 
using such primitive gear was that the 
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fathers of my fisher informants had done 
so, as had also their fathers, and so on. 
But in addition to this, 1 found that, apart 
from being a remarkably clever and deadly 
snare for any flat fish—and flat fish suck 
the bait down, and do not snap like atrout— 
it had the advantage, being of wood, of 
keeping above the silting up, on a rising 
tide. Can readers supply any other record 
of the use of thorn or other *‘ wooden hooks’’? 
Epwarp Lovett. 
41, Outram Road, Croydon. 


ComMIssaRY STUBBIN AND LANDGUARD 
Forr.—Josiah Stubbin of Offton, Suffolk, 
gent., was son of the Rev. Samuel Stubbin 
and grandson of the Rev. Edmund Stubbin, 
patron and Rector of Naughton, Suffolk. 
He was baptized there 1622, married (licence 
dated 2 July, 1668) Eliz. Grymwade of 
Offton, and died in 1686. His burial-entry 
in Naughton register describes him as ‘* Com- 
missary.”’ His will (see The East Anglian, 
x. 365) contains bequests of his sword, 
rapier, “‘ best Case of Pistolls,” three belts, 
canes, &e. His portrait (? by Lely) repre- 
sents him as a martial-looking man in the 
costume of Charles II.’s Court—see Farrer’s 
‘Portraits in Suffolk Houses (West),’ 1908, 
p- 1380—and is dated on the back “ July, 
1668 ”’—the month and year of his marriage. 
His widow lived till 1728/9 ; their daughter- 
in-law died 1778, aged 86; her grandson, 
the Rev. Newman John Stubbin, was born 
1767; and his son, who died 188i, aged 82, 
told the present possessor of Commissary 
Josiah Stubbin’s portrait, rapier, pistols, 
&ec., that the “Commissary was Gover- 
nor of Landguard Fort, Suffolk.’ Major 
J. H. Leslie’s ‘ History of Landguard Fort’ 
contains no mention of Josiah Stubbin. 
It is conjectured that he was Commissary 
General of the Musters, and that his (? mili- 
tary) career took place between 1640 and 
1668, when he inherited his uncle Jonathan 
Stubbin’s estate and married. I should be 
infinitely obliged if any reader could help | 
me to verify his traditional connexion with 
Landguard Fort. Stubbin evidences and | 
pedigrees appear in Muskett’s ‘Suffolk | 
Manorial Families,’ ii. 337-51. | 

C. PARTRIDGE, jun. 


| 

Stowmarket, Suffolk. | 
WESLEYAN METHODISM: ITS ORGANIZA- | 
tTIoN.—How did this body complete 
machinery after the death of the Rev. 
John Wesley ? More specifically, what 


resolution or procedure was adopted by the 
Conference in order to constitute the “ Lay | 


Preachers”’ into a ministry ? The British 


‘of a recent discussion of 


Museum does not seem to possess anything 
like a complete file of the ‘ Minutes,’ and 
the Allan Library in the City Road has been 
closed for two or three years. 

It appears from the Minutes of 1791 that 
Mr. Wesley, in a letter dated from Chester, 
April 7, 1785, besought the members of 
the Methodist Conference not to assume 
any superiority over their brethren, the 
travelling preachers; and the Conference 
of 1791 unanimously resolved that all the 
preachers in full connexion with them should 
enjoy every privilege that the members 
of the Conference enjoyed. This, however, 
does not solve the question. The Conference 
itself was almost entirely composed of 
‘Lay Preachers,” and whatever was done, 
was done by their vote. If I am mistaken 
in this, I wish to be more accurately in- 
formed. 

Somewhere I have read that the matter 
was committed to the lot, and that the lot 
was taken by opening the Bible at random, 
a method much sanctioned by Charles 
Wesley ; and that the lot was contrary 
to the wish of the majority, who thereupon 
postponed the matter to their next annual 
meeting. Whether this is fact or fable 
some of your correspondents perhaps know. 

H. THoRNTON. 


‘LIGHT FOR THE JEws.’—In the British 
Museum there is a small tract entitled 
‘Light for the Jews, by Arise Evans, 
with two title-pages—one dated 1656, and 
the other 1664. The Bodleian copy has 
only the 1656 title-page. I am desirous 
of discovering the whereabouts, in any 
private or public library, of another copy 
with the 1664 title-page. 

IsRAEL SOLOMONS. 

91, Portsdown Road, W. 


* Ou”: its PRONUNCIATION IN PLACE- 
Names.—An interesting problem, in view 
“wound”? im 
‘N. & Q.,’ is the value of ow in the name 
of the Lancashire village of Poulton. Most 
people are divided between Poleton”’ 
and “ Poolton.” But if a native is asked, 


you say ‘ Poolton’ or ‘ Poleton’ ?” 


he will probably answer, disregarding your 
distinction, ‘‘ Ay, just ‘ Powlton,’ ’’—giving 
at the same time an indescribable twist 
of the mouth, which makes the sound seem 
to include the other two styles as well as 
his own. 

What is to be the criterion for the pronun- 
ciation of place-names ? Or are we to accept 
differences ? G. M. T. 
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Rosert BiIncor’s Memorrs.—Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me when these 
memoirs were first published, and also 
whether there has been any recent edition 
of them? I believe they have been re- 
printed in the U.S.A., but I cannot find 
any corresponding reprint of them in this 
country. FREDERICK T, HipGaMe. 


Replies. 


THE ‘D.N.B.: ADDITIONS AND 
CORRECTIONS. 


(10 8. ix. 182.) 


JOHN THEOPHILUS DESAGULIERS, THIRD 
GRAND MASTER OF ENGLISH FREEMASONS. 
—In the account of Dr. J. T. Desaguliers 
given in ‘D.N.B., vol. xiv. pp. 400-1, 
mention is omitted of perhaps the most 
striking fact in his social career—that he 
was in 1719 the third Grand Master of the 
Grand Lodge of Freemasons of England, 
his predecessors having been Anthony 
Sayer in 1717, and George Payne in 1718. 
He was Deputy-Grand Master in 1722 under 
Philip, Duke of Wharton, and in 1723 under 
Francis, Earl of Dalkeith (‘* Masonic Calen- 
dar for the Year 1907... . published... .under 
the authority of the United Grand Lodge 
of England,” pp. 79-81). 

Much concerning Desaguliers’s Masonic 
career will be found in the second and 
third volumes of Mr. Robert Freke Gould’s 
‘History of Freemasonry’; but I would 
add, as being unnoted in either that 
monumental work or the ‘D.N.B.,’ that 
in Applebee’s Weekly Journal of 18 June, 
1720—just as the South Sea Bubble was 
mounting to its height—it was announced 
that 

**His Majesty [George I.] hath been pleas’d to 
granta Patent to John Theophilus Dessaguiliers, 
Doctor of Laws, &¢., Mr. Daniel Niblet and Mr. 
William Vreen, for an Invention for making the 
Steam of boyling Liquors useful for drying Malt, 
Hops, Starch, &e., and for baking, brewing, 
distilling, boyling, and making Salt, &c.” 

It is stated in the next column :— 

‘*We are inform’d, that his Majesty, before his 
Departure [for Hanover], order’d several Patents, 
&c., to Projectors for the Benefit of the Publick.” 

What became of this particular project 
I have not been able to trace; but early 
in the next year—on 6 Jan., 1721—it was 
announced in The Daily Post from West- 
minster that 

‘A new invented Engine for raising Water is set 
up at Dr. Desagulier’s House in Channel-Row ; 


the Invention has been made appear to the Doctor 
to be perfectly new, and an easier Way of raising 
Water than ever was practised before ”— 

a claim violently challenged by advertise- 
ment in The Post Boy of 14-17 January, 
and creating much controversy in the same 
fashion, which raged for some months. 

AtrrReD F. Rossrns. 


FLEETWOOD, BIsHOP oF Sr. 
ASAPH AND Ery. (See 6 8. xi. 116.)—The 
‘D.N.B. states that he was nephew of 
Bishop James Fleetwood, so that his father 
Geoffrey was son of Sir George Fleetwood 
of the Vache, who died in 1620. The names 
of Sir George's eight sons are given in Lips- 
comb’s ‘ Bucks’ from the monument in the 
church at Chalfont St. Giles, but Geoffrey 
does not occur among them. Sir George's 
will mentions seven of the eight sons afore- 
mentioned, Arthur, the eldest, having pre- 
deceased him. This evidence negatives 
the statement in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

Anne Fleetwood, the mother of the 
Bishop, in her will, dated 18 Nov., 1685, 
is described as of Eaton (sic), co. Bucks. 
She refers to lands, &¢c., in Upholland, 
Lancashire, commonly called the Rough 
Park, leased lately from the Earl of Derby 
for her life and the lives of her two sons 
Geoffrey and William; she also mentions 
her daughters Elizabeth and Anne Wyborn. 
As no executors were named, administration 
was granted to Elizabeth Fleetwood, the 
daughter, at Chester, 4 Nov., 1701. Two 
other sons, Richard and Thomas, had died 
in infancy; and as no mention is made 
of a third daughter, Cecilia, who married 
Henry Powell of Hampton Court, it seems 
probable that she was dead in 1685. 

At 6S. xi. 117 it is stated that Geoffrey 
Fleetwood belonged to the Rossall branch, 
and that the (Rossall ?) estate devolved upon 
the Bishop : but this appears to be an error, 
as Geoffrey's name does not occur in the 
Rossall pedigree. 

In the ‘Visitation of London’ (Har. 
Soe., vol. xv. 278) is a family of Fleetwood, 
who came from Holland in Lancashire ; 
but the Geoffrey there mentioned was dead 
in 1636, so he could not have been the father 
of the Bishop. 

From the ‘Calendar of the Committee 
for Compounding,’ p. 1116, it appears that 
a Capt. Jeffrey Fleetwood bought Ormskirk 
Bailiwick, co. Lancaster, being part of the 
lands forfeited by James Stanley, seventh 
Earl of Derby; said land was discharged 
from sequestration 13 April, 1652. 

As the Bishop’s father probably held 
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some post in the Tower during the Common- 
wealth, he may be identical with the pur- 
chaser of the Ormskirk property. Up 


Serieant’’ is struck out, and Mr.’’ sub- 
stituted. He died in September, 1571, his 
son Thomas administering to his estate ; 


Holland, in which we know the Bishop’s | vide Canterbury Archdeaconry Act Books, 


family had property, is a few miles from, Lib. 19, 24 Sept., 1571. 


It is generally 


Ormskirk, so that the conjecture is not | stated that Lady Mary was born in 1545, 


unreasonable ; 


communication may elicit information as | 


to the Fleetwoods of Holland, with a view 


to settling the real ancestry of the Bishop. 
KR. W. B. 


EpwarpD RIsHTON was buried not by John 
Barnes the Benedictine (who was ordained 
priest at Valladolid, 20 Sept., 1608), as is 
stated in ‘ D.N.B.,’ xlviii. 321, but by John 
Barnes, secular priest, of Winchester diocese, 
ordained priest at Cambrai, 29 March, 1578 ; 
imprisoned in the Tower of’ London, and 


banished 21 Jan., 1584/5. 
JoHn B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Under the name of Edward Lyon Berthon 
(1813-99) it is stated that he died at Romsey 
Vicarage, no mention being made of the 
fact that he resigned the living of Romsey 
in 1892, in which year the present vicar, 
the Rev. J. J. Cooke Yarborough, was 
appointed. After his resignation Mr. Ber- 
thon removed from the vicarage to another 
house in the parish. At that time I was a 
resident in Romsey. 

The name of Alexander Ewing, Bishop 
of Argyll and the Isles from 1847 to 1874, 
is omitted from the ‘D.N.B. His life has 
been published. His influence on _ the 
religious thought of the time surely entitled 


him to a place in the ‘ Dictionary.’ 
Joun T. Kemp. 


Gough, J. B. (vol. xxii. p. 278).—His 
second name was Bartholomew, not Ballan- 
tine. 

Keys, Lady Mary, 1540-78 (vol. xxxi. 
p. 87).—Thomas Keys was eldest son of 
Richard Keys (see will, Canterbury A. 26, 
proved 22 Dec., 1546), who had a lease 
for twenty-one years of the dissolved 
monastery of St. Radegund, near Dover 
(not, as ‘D.N.B. states, in Folkestone). 
Richard Keys was appointed Captain of 
Sandgate Castle 1 Oct., 1540. He had been 
in the household of Queen Katherine of 
Aragon, and one of the King’s sergeants- 
at-arms. He married the widow of John 
Diggs, daughter of Sir John Scott of Scot’s 
Hall, Kent. Thomas Keys represented 


Hythe, in the Parliament of 1554, and from 
a letter preserved at Hythe, dated 25 Feb., 
1570/71, he appears to have been again 
a candidate: in front of his name the word 


and it is hoped that this | not 1540. Is it yet proved that she was 


buried in the church of St. Botolph’s With- 
out, and not, as stated in Stow’s ‘ Survey,’ 
in her mother’s vault in Westminster Abbey ? 
Reilly, W. E. M. (vol. xlviii. p. 2).— 
Birthplace Scarvagh, not Scarragh. 
R. J. FyNMore. 


[See also ‘ Motherhood late in Life’ below.] 


MoTHERHOOD LATE IN LIFE: JOHN AND 
Tuomas Dover (10 8S. viii. 449; ix. 57, 96, 
118).—The statement at the last reference 
as to John Dover’s birth appears in the 
article on him in the ‘D.N.B.’ I cannot 
find any proof that he was ever married 
or had a daughter Mrs. Cordwell. He was 
baptized at Barton-on-the-Heath, Warwick- 
shire, 28 Oct., 1644, and was Rector of 
Drayton near Banbury (where Ins tomb- 
stone can still be seen) from 1689 till his 
death on 3 Nov., 1725. He was author of 
several plays; but his brother Dr. Thomas 
Dover is better known, being the inventor 
of ‘‘ Dover’s powders,” and also the dis- 
coverer of Alexander Selkirk. Dr. Dover 
was baptized at Barton-on-the-Heath 6 May, 
1662, eighteen years after his brother John. 
This must dispose of the story of John Dover’s 
mother being sixty-one when he was born. 
She was probably about twenty-three, 
her baptismal entry in the registers of 
Barton-on-the-Heath being as follows :— 

‘©1621. Elizabeth, the daughter of Thomas Vade, 
baptised 28th Oct.” 

John and Thomas Dover were sons of 
John Dover, and grandsons of Robert Dover, 
the founder of the Cotswold Games. 

I write this with a special interest, as I 
am descended from Dr. Thomas Dover, 
and I should be grateful for any information 
as to his marriage, which must have taken 
place prior to 1688, and also for information 
as to his place of burial. He died April, 
1742, aged eighty, in Arundel Street, Strand, 
but he does not seem to have been buried 
in any of the churchyards near. His wife 
Johanna was buried 27 April, 1727, 
at Barton-on-the-Heath. 

T. CoLYER FERGUSSON. 

Wombwell Hall, Gravesend. 


A remarkable instance of motherhood 
late in life is given in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography, vol. xxilie p. 80 
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(Thomas Greenhill). Mrs. Greenhill had 
by one husband thirty-nine children, all | 
born alive, and with one exception all bora | 
singly. An addition was made to the arms_ 
of the family in 1698 in commemoration | 
of this prolonged and extraordinary foe-| 
cundity. B. | 

Upton. | 


“Prize”: its History (10 S. ix. 87, | 
137, 178).—Since the last reply was printed, 
I have found an earlier instance in an old | 
tract published in 1701, describing the. 
adventures of some strolling players :— 


I confess they had never a Scene at all, 

They needed no copy, they'd the Original. 

For the Windows being Down, and part of the Roof, 

How could they want Scenes when they'd Prospect 
enough ? 

The Prizes they took were a Londoner's Groat, 

A Gentleman’s Sice, and his Skip-kennel’s Pot, 

The Towns Men they let in for Drink and good 
Cheer, 

The School Boys for Peace, and the Seamen for fear. 
Thomas, ‘ Life of the Late Famous Comedian, 

Jo. Haynes,’ p. 25. 
A still earlier one can be found in 1696, 

in the Prologue “ By a Friend”’ to Colley 

Cibber’s comedy ‘ Love's Last Shift’ :— 


Ev’n Players Fledg’d by Nobler Pens, take Wing 
Themselves, and their Rude Composures Sing. 
Nor need our Young one Dread a Shipwrack here ; 
Who Trades without a Stock, has nought to fear. 
In every Smile of yours, a Prize he draws, 

And if you Damn him, he’s but where he was. 


AYEAHR. 


NONCONFORMIST BurtaL-GROUNDS AND 
GRAVESTONES (10 ‘8. ix. 188).—T believe— 
though I cannot give precise dates—that 
there are in the yard belonging to the old 
Baptist Chapel, Epworth (now pulled down), 
older stones than any referred to by your cor- 
respondent. The Baptist Church worshipping 
at Epworth is one of the oldest Noncon- 


formist Churches in England, and the trust. 
deeds of the old chapel there bear the signa- | 
tures of William Bradford, William Brewster, | 
and Edward Winslow, afterwards so famous | 
in the history of the New England colony. | 
Fuller information with regard to it could | 
doubtless be had from the present Baptist | 
minister at Epworth. By 


With reference to Mr. SrarietTon’s 
query, there are memorial stones in the old 
Baptist burial-ground at Dover, bearing 
various seventeenth - century dates, the. 
earliest being 1682; but I hardly think | 


the stones can have been there since then. 
The Society of Friends did not allow 

memorial stones until 1851. In that year 

the annual meeting allowed “ plain York | 


| 


| guished only by turfe ds n s 
| the usages of the Society of Friends in this respect. 


or Portland stones, not exceeding 3 ft. in 
length and 2 ft. in breadth, to be laid flat 
and uniformly on the middle of the graves, 
bearing only the names, ages, and dates 
of death.” There had been a Quakers’ 
burial-ground in Dover since 1665, but 
up to 1851 all the graves were nameless. 
J. BAvINGTON JONES. 
Dover. 


The earliest memorial in Broadmead 
Baptist Chapel, Bristol, which was founded 
in 1671, though the present structure was 
erected in 1690, is a tablet to the Rev. 
Barnard Foskett, dated 1758. There is 
nothing earlier than 1782 in the Baptist 
burial-ground, nor have I been able to find 
any stone of an earlier date in the Noncon- 
formist burial-grounds of Bristol. 

FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 


There is a Nonconformist churchyard 
at Bury St. Edmunds, at the corner of 
Whiting Street and St. Stephen’s Lane. 
It belonged to a chantry chapel of St. 
Stephen built in the fifteenth century. I 
do not know whether there are any grave- 
stones there now, but I saw a funeral there 
in 1832. ScARGILL. 


In the old Friends’ burial-ground at 
Golgotha, on the moor above Lancaster, 
there is a gravestone to the memory of John 
Lawson, dated 1689. The letters of the 
inscription, which is rather long, are all 
capitals and are raised, the stone having 
been chiselled away so as to leave them in 
relief. W. H. 

Bedford. 


Mr. STaPLeTon’s query is of considerable 
interest. I am not inclined to think that 
Dissenters, with the exception of the Society 
of Friends, objected to burial-ground 
memorials. The Friends did so until quite 
recent years. Chorley in his autobiography 
relates (p. 39) :— 

‘My father’s grave is in the graveyard of a small 
meeting-house belonging to the Society of Friends 
at Penketh, not far from Warrington, at_the edge 
of a patch of common land; a small, still resting- 


| place, in which the separate tenements were distin- 


mounds. Time has softened 


They have now ea tombstones in their grave- 
yards, simply inscribed with name, age, and date of 
decease.” 

In Birrell’s life of William Brock, first 
minister of Bloomsbury Chapel, it is shown 
how difficult it was in some places to obtain 
for Dissenters a suitable burial-place. On 
the 20th of June, 1811, Brock’s father 
died at Honiton. In August, 1866, Brock 
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took his son to visit his old home, and wrote 
in his diary: ‘Most interesting of all to 
us was my father’s grave in the churchyard, 
out among the gypsies’. Forty years ago 
the feeling against Dissenters in that town 
was so strong that a corner of the churchyard 
was set apart for them and the gypsies.”’ 
N 


ane 


The appendix to the printed report of 
* Proceedings in reference to the Preservation 
of the Bunhill Fields Burial - Ground,’ 
issued for the Corporation in 1867, gives 
the wording of many inscriptions to Dis- 
senters and Dissenting ministers, all of earlier 
date than those cited by your correspondent. 
See also the ‘ Bunhill Memorials’ of J. A. 
Jones, 1849. Several of the inscriptions 
(referred to in both works) date back to 
within measurable distance of the Act of 
Uniformity of 1662, and many antedate the 
eighteenth century. 

MacMurray. 


GoopwIn Sanps: Lomea Istanp (10 8. 
ix. 149).—G. H. W. will find an interesting 
notice of these sands in Dr. T. Rice Holmes’s 
‘Ancient Britain,’ &c., at pp. 525-8. There 
is so much difference of opinion among the 
writers quoted by Dr. Holmes as to whether 
Lomea ever existed that the reader is left 
in nearly as much perplexity as ever. But 
one thing is made clear: the instability 
of the Goodwins themselves. We all know 
that the configuration of large tracts of 
partially submerged sands alters periodically 
with the tides; and between the years 
1845 and 1896—Dr. Holmes mentions no 
later dates—great changes have taken place 
in the Goodwins. According to the Report 
of the Commission on the Harbours of 
Refuge compiled in the former year, ‘ the 
Brake Sand....has moved bodily inwards* 
towards the shore seven hundred yards 
within the last fifty years.” By 1885 the 
* Bunthead Shoal” had disappeared, and 
the “South Calliper’? had moved about 
a mile to the north-east. In 1896 a resurvey 
showed that the ‘Goodwin Sand has con- 
tinued its general movement towards the 
coast, and the area of drying sand has 
largely increased.” Are the Goodwins 
destined to join the mainland, as, long ago, 
did the isles of Thanet and Richborough ? 

Lomea is mentioned by John Twine 
or Twyne (‘De Rebus Albionicis,’ 1590, 
pp. 24, 27-8). No historian of earlier date, 
Roman or otherwise, is cited by Dr. Holmes, 
who denies that Giraldus Cambrensis men- 


* The Report is responsible for the italics. 


tions either Lomea or the Goodwins; but 
Twine is hardly illuminating, as he merely 
says ho has read of it, “‘ a low, fertile island.” 
in the works of “certain writers.” It is 
said to have formed part of Earl Godwin’s 
possessions. But as the Earl died in 1052, 
and the Domesday Book (1086) is silent 
as to sands or Lomea, the existence of this 
hypothetical island,” as, later, Dr. Holmes 
calls it (p. 659), is somewhat hard to prove. 

Sir Chas. Lyell, judging by the geological 
formation of the Goodwins, is of opinion 
that they “ are a remnant of land, and not 
a mere accumulation of sea-sand.”’ Refer- 
ring to the destructive storm mentioned 
in the ‘Anglo-Saxon Chronicle’ (ed. B. 
Thorpe, 1861, ii. 203) as having occurred 
in 1099, Lyell thinks that ** the last remains 
of an island consisting, like Sheppey, of 
clay, may perhaps have been carried away 
about that time” (‘Principles of Geology,’ 
1875, i. 530-31). 

Dr. Holmes says that Lyell ‘‘ assumed ” 
the former existence of Lomea, but he is 
inclined to agree with that eminent geologist, 
and admits that “‘ there is some reason to 
believe that either sands or an island were 
there when Cesar invaded Britain ”’ (p. 528). 

Leland (‘ Itin.,’ 1744) attributed the decay 
of Sandwich as a port to the influence of 
the Goodwins, in which case Tenterden 
steeple was responsible not for a single, 
but for a twofold calamity. 

ExLranor C. 

Letchworth, Herts. 


GLADSTONE’s HorsemMaAnsuHip (10 8. ix. 
191).—In ‘The Art of Taming Horses,’ 
by J. S. Rarey, published by G. Routledge 
& Co. in 1858, there occurs the following 
reference to Gladstone, which may be that 
to which Kopax alludes :-— 

“‘Cromwell’s Ironsides were hunting men ; Pope, 
the pcet, writes in raptures of a gallop with the 
Wiltshire Harriers; and Gladstone, theologian, 
politician, and Editor of Homer, bestrides his 
celebrated white mare in Nottinghamshire, [and] 
scurries along by the side of the ex-War Minister, 
the Duke of Newcastle.” 

WILLouGHBY Maycock. 


Prcaroon”’: “ BARRACOON 
(10 S. ix. 185).—I am not at all sure that 
Kipling did make an “ extraordinary blun- 
der”? in the verses quoted by Mr. Priatr 
from the ‘Last Chantey.’ They purport 
to give the utteranco of the souls of the 
slaves ‘‘ that men threw overboard,” from 
which it may be supposed that they were 
board ship.‘ Picaroon”’ undoubtedly 


|means a rogue in the first instance. but it 
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also means a pirate, a corsair, and is used 
in the sense of a pirate ship, see * Tom 
Cringle’s Log,’ chap. v. There can, I think, 
be little doubt that Kipling uses the word 
in the ‘ Last Chantey’ to denote a slaver, 
or slave ship. 1... 


It is obvious that ** picaroon”’ is rightly 
used in the lines quoted by Mr. Prarr. 
In the ‘N.E.D. the meaning is given as 
“rogue,” but also as “a small pirate ship ; 
a privateer or corsair.” 

“ Barracoon”’ is defined in the same 
dictionary as ** a rough barrack, set of sheds, 
or enclosure in which negro slaves (originally) 
convicts, &c., are temporarily detained.” 

The succeeding lines of the quotation, 

But Thy arm was strong to save, 
And it touched us on the ware, 
leave no doubt as to the meaning intended. 
E. J. D. 


INDEX OF PLACE-NAMeEs (10 S. ix. 47, 
1i4).—The full title is *‘ Alphabetical List 
ot Parishes and Places in England and 
Wales, with the Tax Divisions, Surveyors’ 


Districts, Poor-Law Unions, and Inland 
Revenue Collections in which each is 
situated, printed for H.M. Stationery 


Office by Eyre & Spottiswoode, last revised 
edition, 1897. J. B.S. 


The fullest index of place-names is in the 
book entitled ‘Index to the Parishes, 
Townships, Hamlets, and Places contained 
within the Districts of the Several County 
Courts in England and Wales,’ 4th ed., 
1888, price six shillings, and probably later 
editions. This book is a small folio, contain- 
ing 270 pages, double column. There are 
many more names of places in it than in the 
* Post Office Guide’ published quarterly, 
though the list of post offices in that com- 
prises the United JXingdom. 

Freperic Boase. 


Sopirskr Famity (10 8. ix. 28).—TI take 
what follows from * Histoire Généalogique 
et Chronologique de la Maison Royale de 
France, des Pairs,’ &e., par le P. Anselme, 
Augustin Déchaussé: continuée par M. 
du Fourny, Paris, 1726-33. 3™° édit. 

John Sobieski married, 6 July, 1665, 
Marie Casimire de la Grange, widow of 
Jacob de Radziwil, Prince of Zamoski, 


Palatine of Sandomir, daughter of Henry | 


de la Grange, Marquis of Arquion, and of 
Frangoise de la Chastre-Brillebaut. Their 


son James Louis Henry Sobieski, born 
Hedwige 
daughter 


1667, married, 10 Feb. 1691, 
Elizabeth Amelie of Bavaria, 


of Philip William of Bavaria, Elector Pala- 
tine, and of Elizabeth Hamelie [sic] of Hesse 
@Armstad, by whom he had John, born 
21 Oct., 1699, died July, 1700; Marie 
Leopoldine Eleonore Jeanne Charlotte 
Petronille Claude Madelene, born 29 May, 
1693, died 12 July following; Marie Casi- 
mire, born 20 June, 1695, died 28 May, 
1723; Marie Charlotte, born 15 Nov., 
1697, married firstly, 20 Sept., 1723, to 
Frederic Maurice Casimir de la Tour d’ Au- 
vergne, Prince of Turenne, and secondly 
to Charles Godefroy de la Tour d’ Auvergne, 
Prince of Bouillon, brother of her first hus- 
band ; Marie Clementine, born 1701, married 
at Rome, 3 Sept., 1719, to James of England, 
known as the Chevalier de Saint Georges ; 
and Marie Madelene, born 4 Aug., 1704, 
died after baptism (ix. 211). 

There is no mention of James Sobieski 
mairying any one besides Hedwige of 
Bavaria. If the dates given here are 
correct, ho could not have had a legitimate 
daughter aged eighteen in 1713 by a Polish 
wife, seeing that he married in 1691 Hedwige, 
whose last child was born in 1704. 

John Sobieski’s wite is (iv. 543) called 
Marie Casimire de la Grange-Arquien. 

Francois Gaston de Bethune, Marquis 
de Chabris, born 13 May, 1638, and known 
by the name of Marquis de Bethune, married 
Marie Louise de la Grange-Arquien, lady 
of the bedchamber to Marie Therese of 
Austria ; she was sister of Marie Casimire, 
Queen of Poland. He was Envoy Extre- 
ordinary in Poland in 1674 to congratulate 
King John on his elevation to the crown. 
He had other missions to the Court of his 
brother-in-law, who proposed him to the 
Hungarians when they came to ask for a 
king of John’s family. The Marquis died 
4 Oct., 1692 (iv. 224). 

Besides Louise Marie (alias Marie Louise) 
and Marie Casimire and two sons, Henry de 
la Grange and his wife Francoise had three 
daughters, viz.. Jeanne and Frangoise, who 
were nuns; and Marie Anne, who married, 
19 June, 1678, John, Count of Wielopolski, 
Grand Chancellor of Poland, who died 
14-15 Feb., 1688 (vii. 428). 

Louise Marie died 11 Nov., 1728, aged 
about 94. Marie Casimire died 30 Jan., 
1716, aged 75 (ibid.). 

Frangois Gaston de Bethune and his wife 
Marie Louise de la Grange-Arquien had 
two sons and two daughters. Marie Cathe- 


‘yine, born in Poland 1677, married firstly, 


1690, Stanislas Casimir, Prince of Radzewill- 
Kleski, nephew of the King of Poland ; 
and secondly —— Sapieha. The other 
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daughter, Jeanne Marie, married, 1693, 
John, Count of Jablonowiski, Grand Ensign 
of Poland (iv. 224). 

According to table 3871 of William 
Betham’s ‘ Genealogical Tables,’ 1795, —— 
Sapieha was Alexander, Count of Sapieha. 

RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


Potty KENNEDY: Potty Jones (10 8. 
vii. 344; ix. 97).—It may be useful to 
point out, in connexion with Reynolds's 
portrait of the first, that, as recorded in 
Graves and Cronin’s exhaustive work on 
the artist, they quote, infra ‘ Kennedy, 
Polly,’ Sir Joshua’s letter to Sir Charles 
Bunbury concerning the progress of the 
portrait. The letter is dated September, 
1770, and remained in the Bunbury family 
until May, 1905, when it was sold, with 
other Bunbury property, at Messrs. Sotheby’s. 
The portrait of Polly Kennedy was purchased 
from Sir Henry Bunbury, Bart., by Messrs. 
T. Agnew & Sons, and by them sold to Mr. 
W. W. Astor. W. Roserts. 


‘Kirry FisHer’s Jia’ (10 S. ix. 50, 98, 
197).—The observations of Mr. ALBERT 
MATTHEWS are confirmed by dates. It is 
impossible that ‘ Kitty Fisher’s Jig’ can 
have appeared in Walsh’s ‘Collection of 
Dances’ in 1745 or 1750. At that time 
Kitty Fisher was unknown. In 1760, how- 
ever, she was a celebrity. Having just 
written a biography of this famous lady, 
Iam acquainted with much of her history. 

Horace Brieacktey. 


FENIANS AND WESTERN AUSTRALIA (10 S. 
ix. 188).—The Agent-General of Western 
Australia, 15, Victoria Street, Westminster, 
may be able to supply the information, 
but if not, it could be obtained by writing 
to Dr. Hackett, Editor of The Western Mail. 
Perth, Western Australia. 

I have seen the account of the escape 
in some histories of Western Australia, 
but I do not remember which. 

C. BETHELL. 


A detailed account of the escape of six 
(not three) Fenian prisoners from Western 
Australia in the Catalpa (not ‘ Calalpa’’) 
in 1876 (not 1875) will be found in the last 
chapter of Michael Davitt’s ‘ Life and Pro- 
gress in Australasia.’ 


SALARINO, SALANIO, AND SALERTIO (10 S. 
ix. 22, 113).—In ‘ Les Signes d’Infamie au 
Moyen Age’ (p. 82) M. Ulysse Robert 
cites M. Lionti as being his authority for 
the statement that in 1392, at Venice, the 


families of Samuel and Elias Sala were 
specially dispensed from the obligation of 
wearing the badge imposed upon their 
co-religionists. In both Spanish and Italian 
sala=hall. Sr. SwITHIN. 


“THe Mipwire Toap”’ (10S. ix. 129).— 
This creature is Alytes obstetricans, Geburt- 
shelferkréte, otherwise the ‘“‘nurse frog of 
Europe”? (Rev. J. G. Wood’s Illustrated 
Natural History’). The eggs are connected 
by a long albuminous thread which soon 
hardens, whereupon the male winds this 
thread round his legs and makes for a 
quiet pool, where he deposits the eggs for 
development. During the breeding season 
the males— which preponderate — croak 
vigorously, losing their voices for some 
months afterwards. Alytes obstetricans is 
found in many parts of Central Europe. 
The male water toad of Surinam (pipa) 
plants the eggs in the plastic back of the 
female for hatching. The most extensive 
account of the toad I have seen is in 
Brehms’s ‘ Tierleben,’ vii. 731. See also 
the natural histories of Wood (v.s.), 
Kingsley, and Lyddeker for fuller details. 

Francis P. MARCHANT. 

Streatham Common. 


The midwife frog is described at p. 353 of 
‘The Vivarium,’ by the Rev. Gregory C. 
Bateman. He states :— 

“This frog has received its very extraordinary 
name because of the strange conduct of the male 
during the breeding season, who, at that time, 
takes charge of the eggs as they are deposited in 
strings by the female, and winds them round his 
own legs....... This batrachian is also known as the 
bell-frog, owing to its curious croak, which has 
some resemblance to the sound made by a small 
bell...:.: is a native of France, Switzerland, and 
Belgium....... There is a variety found in Spain and 
Portugal.” 

A. FYNMORE. 


(Mr. A. Mortey Davies and Mr. J. 
Macmicuakt also thanked for replies. | 


‘FATHER OF HIS CounTRY” (10 S. ix. 
70, 115, 151).—Peter the Great had this 
title formally conferred upon him by the 
Russian Senate in 1721, as was first recorded 
in Mist's Weekly Journal of 23 December 
of that year in this paragraph :— 

“The Clergy and Senate of Russia have voted the 
Czar, Nem. Con. Peter the Great, Emperor of all 
Russia, and Father of his Country: ‘The Vice- 


Chancellor has notified to all the foreign Ministers 
residing at Petersburgh, that ‘tis expected their 
Masters should acknowledge his Titles.’ ” 

The Post-Boy of 28-30 December gave a 
very detailed account of the whole transac- 


tion, which had taken place in the previous 
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October, with the full text of the Senate’s 
decree asking the Czar to accept the titles 
of ‘‘ Peter the Great, Father of the Country, 
and Emperor of All Russia,” specially 
observing :— 

“ As for the Title of Father of the Country, we 
thought fit to give it to your Majesty, as being our 


Father, whom God hath been pleased to grant us | 


in his great Goodness, without any Merit of our 
own. We give it you after the Example of the 
Ancient Greek and Roman Senators, who used to 
give those Appellations to such of their Monarchs 
as render’d themselves famous by Glorious -—- 
and by Acts of Goodness to their People. There- 
fore we think ourselves obliged by your Majesty’s 
Fatherly Tenderness, most humbly to offer you 
what is already yours without it, what you your- 
self have already so justly acquired, and what 
belongs to you by full Right and Title; intreating 
that you would be pleased to favour us according 
to your known Magnanimity, and most graciously 
to accept what we now dedicate to your Majesty.” 


ALFRED F. RosBBIns. 


CHARTERHOUSE POETRY COLLECTION : 
‘Tue Farmer’s Avupir’ (10 S. viii. 488; 
ix. 12, 56).—Mr. A. 8. Lewis says that when 
Cowper wrote the lines about a farmer losing 
“pigs by maggots at the tail,” he must 
have meant sheep. My suggestion is that 
Cowper had heard of “hogs” perishing 
in that way, and supposed they were pigs. 
Need I say that “hogs” are sheep shorn 
in their first year ? J. WILLcocK. 

Lerwick. 


ScHOOL AND COLLEGE TOKENS (10 S. ix. 
70).—I have a brass token in use at Cliff 
House School, St. Margaret's, over fifty | 
years ago. I do not know when they were 
first used, but I suspect that Mr. Frith, 
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| their Parlours,’ ‘ Police Officers,’ ‘ Sketches 
‘of Courtesans, ‘Sketches of Celebrated 
|Sportsmen,’ and ‘Sketches of Civil Func- 
tionaries.’ 

| Renton Nicholson used to attack his rival 
Barnard Gregory (1796-1852), the owner 
‘and editor of The Satirist, or Censor of the 
Times, as fiercely as Mr. Pott in the ‘ Pick- 
wick Papers’ attacked the editor of The 
EHatanswill Independent. 

Horace BLeEACKLEY. 


PrReE-REFORMATION Parsonaces (10 S. 
viii. 109, 314, 414; ix. 37, 195).—Your 
correspondents have not mentioned the 
fortified rectory houses in Northumberland. 
The parsonage houses of Elsdon, Rothbury, 
Alnham, Whalton, and Embleton, at least, 
include ancient peel-towers. 

In 1483 Bishop Dudley licensed the Rector 
of Houghton-le-Spring, in the county of 
Durham, to “enclose, fortify, and embattle 
a tower, above the lower porch, within his 
manse ” (Murray’s ‘ Durham and Northum- 
berland,’ 1873, 168, 29). Either this or 
some other medieval tower is included 
in the present rectory. 

Durham. 


I think that I ama right in saying that the 
existing rectory at Mells, Somerset, is the 
ancient priest’s house. It is a fine example, 
and is in excellent condition. 

. Francis Kine. 


Marks Stone (10 S. ix. 191).—The stone 
your correspondent inquires about is a 
boundary stone marking the south-west 
corner of the Marks estate. The inscription 


R.A., who was a pupil there, could tell 
whether they were current in his time. 
The school was turned into a boarding-house 
on the death of Mr. ‘lemple about thirty | 
years ago. They were current coin in the | 
village and Bay. Masson. 


‘THE Town’ (10S. ix. 69).—There was a 
later periodical bearing this name, a weekly 
paper published for the first time on Satur- 
day, 3 June, 1837, under the editorship 
of Renton Nicholson (1809-61), who was 
known as the ‘Lord Chief Baron.” Its, 
full title runs :-— 

“The Town: a Journal of Original Essays, cha- 
racteristic of the Manners, Social, Domestic, an 
of London and the Londoners. Pub- | 
lished by A. Forrester, 310, Strand, and W. M. | 
Clarke, 19, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row.” | 
Its price was twopence. The following | 


articles appeared in the first number : ‘ Cigar | 


d 


was originally upon the older stone, but 

becoming defaced, was cut on another stone, 

thus explaining the presence of the two. 
WILLIAM GILBERT. 


THe TREATY oF Titsir: A. 
MACKENZIE (10 S. viii. 469, 510; ix. 31, 
96, 135, 154, 171).—In an able article, s.r. 
‘The Mystery of Tilsit,’ in The Atheneum 
of 27 Sept., 1902 (No. 3909), the claims 
of the “ agent’? Mackenzie are set aside, 
and the simple, and highly probable, 
explanation advanced that the Russian 
Minister in London communicated, orally, 
to Canning, on 21 July, 1807, the purport 
of the secret articles of the treaty of alliance 
signed at Tilsit. _ 


BrontvE=Prounty (10 viii. 270).— 
The ‘D.N.B. states that Patrick Prunty, 
born 1777, changed his surname to Bronté 


Shops and Pretty Women,’ ‘ Cockney Tales,’ | shortly before he left Ireland, and that he 
“Licensed Victuallers, their Manners and entered St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
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in 1812. It seems probable that he was 
influenced in this step by the fact that 
Lord Nelson in 1798 was created Duke of 
Bronte, in Sicily, by Ferdinand IV. of 
Naples, after the battle of the Nile; that 
is, judging from the coincidence of dates. 
Another reason for the change may be that 
in Greek means thunder. 
N. W. 
New York. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 
Bombay in the Days of George IV. By F. Dawtrey 

Drewitt, M.A., M.D. (Longmans & Co.) 

Tue state of the country under the East India 
Company during the early days of the last century 
was so far from satisfactory that the Home 
Government were compelled to appoint certain 
King’s judges—three in Calcutta, and one in 
Bombay—in order to give the natives the benefit of 
English justice. This book deals with the career of 
Sir Edward West, the Chief Justice of the King’s 
Court, one of the judges in question, and contains 
a detailed account of the conflict between the 
Company’s officials and His Majesty's judges. 
Illegality was the rule rather than the exception, 
and therefore the advent of those charged with the 
administration of justice,and moreover determined 
that their rulings should be effective, was bitterly 
resented by the ofticials of the East India Company. 
The condition of India at that period is well 
exemplified by the following quotation :— 

“It is difficult to imagine an India in which the 
majority of the East India Company were making 
their tinal attempt to keep out fellow-countrymen 
and to escape criticism by abolishing the freedom 
of the press, and transporting at pleasure editors 
whom they disliked—an India in which a local 
Governor could threaten to attack and deport the 
Commander-in-Chiet of the King’s Forces if he 
should attempt to enforce the writ of the King’s 
judges; in which the oppresive taxes of newly 
annexed States were collected by torture ; in whose 
unhealthy prisons men awaiting trial, innocent and 
guilty alike, were kept in chains for months, herded 
with convicted criminals : and on whose juries no 
Indian or Eurasian, however well educated or 
respected, could serve.” 

It will therefore be readily recognized that the task 
of the King’s judges was extremely difficult, and 
their rapidly succeeding deaths during the first 
twenty-eight years of the last century was a 
significant factor in the situation :— 

**With the exception of Sir James Mackintosh, 
who threw up his appointment of Recorder and 
returned to England, broken-hearted at the treat- 
ment he had received from Bombay ‘ society,’ 
apparently not one King’s judge, from Sir William 
Syer, who died in 1802, to Sir Edward West and 
Sir Charles Chambers, who died in 1828, lived to 
return to England, and the average of their lives 
in Bombay seems to have been about three years 
and ten months; and these were men strong and 
active in mind and body, some of England’s best.” 

The determined attitude of the judges, however, 
had its effect :— 

* English laws and institutions, said a writer of the 


time, are popular with the Hindus, notwithstanding 


the pains taken to convince the English public 
to the contrary......The Indians, in short, are 


thoroughly imbued with a just sense of the advantage: 
of being considered British subjects and of living 
under the protection of English laws...... And surely 
this love of justice by the best of her sons is the only 
charter by which England holds her vast Empire. 
the attribute which renders her of all nations 
tittest for the task. It is not her courage—that she 
shares with Zulus and Dervishes; not military 
organization, for that, too, she shares with others ; 
but innate laws of justice, mercy, and fair play to. 
all men.” 

This is a fitting epitaph for Sir Edward West and 
those who, like him, empire-builders in the truest 
sense, lived and died for that ideal. 


Some Special Studies in Genealogy. 

Marshall & Co.) 

Tus little book of three chapters is the first volume 
of what promises to be an exceedingly interesting 
series. In the first chapter Mr. Fothergill points 
out to Americans the methods to secure successful 
results in building up a pedigree. After testa- 
mentary records, the greatest stress—and we think 
rightly so—is laid on Chancery proceedings and 
records of land transfers. One series of records 
which might be searched with advantage is not 
mentioned—those of the Court of Wards and 
Liveries. The chapter on ‘Quaker Records’ by 
Mr. Newman draws attention to fruitful sources 
of information which are often neglected or over- 
looked altogether, both by professed genealogists 
and amateurs. It also contains a useful list of the 
registers of births, marriages, and deaths at Devon- 
shire House, the dates at which the records begin, 
anda short bibliography of books connected with 
the history of the Society. The most interesting 
chapter is that by Mr. Bernau on the genealogy of 
the Tenth,” which might have been 
extended, witha gain in interest to the reader, by 
a few more examples and references to other 
than Walton-on-Thames. Genealogy may 
xe made as dry as dust or intensely human, and one 
feels in reading this chapter that to its writer the 
subject is instinet with life. 

We hope that all those interested in genealogy 
will veel this book, if only for the last chapter. 
Its technical qualities will ensure its success, but a 
little more attention to style—notably in the first 
chapter—would have made it easier reading. There 
is an index of names and places. 


(Simpkin,,. 


Vickers’s Newspaper Gazetteer for 1908 is a good 
annual reference book of the Press. The volume 
is divided into three parts. The first consists of a 
‘Gazetteer of the Pacaaanes of the United 
Kingdom,’ with the population of the various 
towns. The second part comprises magazines, 
monthly, quarterly, or otherwise ; and the third 
is devoted to ‘The Colonial, Indian, and Foreign 
Press.’ The list of newspapers becomes longer 
year by year. Almost each trade has its separate 
journal, and many support more than one. Non- 
smokers will be grieved to find that tobacco 
supports six; and advocates of temperance will 
rejoice over the brewers and licensed victuallers, 
for while the former have fifty-one papers, the latter 
have only nine. There are plenty of curious titles 
—Brain, Footwear, Focus, Vitality, Bladud ; but 
we think that Jabber-rrock, a monthly for boys and 
girls, beats all the others. 
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BooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—MARCH. 


Mr. BERTRAM DoBELL’s Catalogue 161 contains, 
as usual, many rarities. There are a large number 
of Shakspeare items, including the Fourth Folio, 

5/. The original edition of The Germ, with the 
wrappers, bound in blue morocco, 1850, is 28/. 10s. 
Among first editions of Browning is ‘The Ring and 
the Book,’ 1/7. 18s. The first edition of George 
Meredith’s ‘Diana of the Crossways,’ is priced 
1/.15s. Under Wordsworth is the poet’s copy of 
the first edition of ‘ Endymion,’ 667. A book kept 
by him in which are entered the titles of the books 
lent and the names of the borrowers, a manuscript 
volume of 32 pages, in the handwriting of Words- 
worth, his wife, and Dora Wordsworth, is 25/. 
Under Shelley is ‘ Letters,’ with an introductory 
essay by Robert Browning, original cloth, Moxon, 
1852, 6/. 6s. After publication the letters were 
found to be forgeries, and the volume was_sup- 
pressed. nder Musie are programmes of the 
concerts at Exeter Hall of the Sacred Harmonic 
and of the National Choral Societies. Among 
pamphlets, one dated 1797, makes use of the term 
‘telegraphic correspondence,” just forty years 
before Cooke set up the electric telegraph line on 
the Great Western Railway. There is a presenta- 
tion copy to Victor Hugo from John Payne of his 
translation of Villon’s poems, in which he writes: 
“Au premier grand Poéte Francais du -X1Xieme 
Siécle cette traduction des ceuvres du premier grand 
Poéte de la France est offerte par son admirateur 
dévoué John Payne le 9 Octobre, 1879. London, 
3, Clifford’s Inn.” The book is 12mo, bound in the 
original vellum, 8/. 15s. 


Messrs. William George’s Sons, of Bristol, have 
in their Catalogue 305 works under Africa, America, 
Art, and Australia. Under Bibliography are ‘ Book- 
Prices Current,’ 1895, 8s.; and ‘Catalogue of the 
London Library,’ 1903, 16s._There is a choice set of 
Josiah Conder’s ‘Modern Traveller,’ the 120 plates 
proofs on India paper. 30 vols., 18mo, olive morocco, 
1830, 4/7. 4s. The ‘Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy’ states: ‘‘ Although written by a person 
who never left his native land, it constitutes one of 
the most accurate, faithful, and laborious compila- 
tions ever published respecting nearly all parts of 
the world.” Lord Howard de Walden’s ‘ Feudal 
Lords,’ edited by Foster, 3 vols., large 4to, 1904, is 
27, 12s. Under French Authors is ‘‘Les Grands 
Ecrivains Frangais,” issued on the same plan as the 
“English Men of Letters,” 46 vols., Hachette, 
1887-1906, 2/. 10s. There is also a set of the original 
series of “English Men of Letters,” red cloth, 
1882-92, 17. 15s. 

Messrs. A. Iredale & Son, of Torquay. include 
in their Catalogue 76 Bacon’s ‘Advancement of 
Learning,’ 1633, 6/. 6s.; Spedding’s edition of the 
works, 7 vols., 1858-9, 2/. 5s; Ackermann’s ‘ Univer- 
sity of Oxford,’ 2 vols., large 4to, 1814, 12/.; Stir- 
ling Maxwell’s ‘ Artists of Spain,’ ‘Cloister Life 
of Charles the Fifth,’ ‘ Miscellaneous Essays,’ &e., 
together 6 vols., with a double set of the portraits, 
5/. 5s.; a set of Vanity Fair, 1868-82, 27 vols.. 
87. 10s.; and Ackermann’s ‘Westminster Abbey,’ 
2 vols., 1812, large 4to, 6/7. 10s. There is a fine set 
of the best. edition of Wood’s ‘ Athene Oxon- 
ienses,’ with Bliss’s continuation, 5 vols., 4to, 
1813-20, polished marble calf, 12/. Planché’s 


‘Cyclopedia of Costume,’ 2 vols., 4to, half-morocco, 
is 5/. 10s.; and ‘Scotland Delineated,’ 90 views, by 


Roberts, Cattermole, Nash, Creswick, and others, 
Gambart, 1854, bound in crimson morocco, by 
Leighton, 6/. There is a fine copy of Prince's 
‘Worthies,’ Exeter, 1701, 4/. 10s. Under Milton 
in the Addenda is Leigh Sotheby’s ‘Rambles in 
Elucidation of the Autograph of Milton,’ numerous 
facsimiles, 1861, 10s. Cambridge facsimiles of 
Caxtons, &e., 12 vols., half-vellum, 1906-7, are 
71.10s. There is much of interest under India, 
including Goldsmid’s biography of Outram, Kaye’s 
‘Sepoy War,’ Smith’s life ct Lawrence, &c. 

Mr. George P. Johnston sends from Edinburgh 
his Catalogue 85, which contains a long list under 
Greek and Latin Classics, including fine examples 
of the Aldine, Elzevir, and Foulis Presses. Among 
Bibles isa fine copy of the Breeches Bible, 1599, 
4/. 10s. Francis Hamiltoun’s ‘King James his 
Encomium,’ Edinburgh, 1626, small 4to, sewed, 
extremely rare is 8/. 8s. This and the Laing copy 
are the only two known. There is another rarity 
under Montrose: ‘De Rebus Auspiciis Serenissimi 
et Potentissimi Caroli,’ Paris, 1648, large thick- 
paper copy, original crimson morocco, 7/. A first 
edition of the English translation, 1649 is 27. 2s., 
Kay’s ‘Portraits, Edinburgh, 1837-8, 2 vols., 
4to, is 4/. 15s.; a set of the Hunterian Club 
Publications, 17 vols., 4to, 107. 10s. ; and the Biblio- 
graphical (Edinburgh) Society, 1891-1906, 7 vols., 
4to, 25/. 

Mr. E. Joseph’s List 4 contains Pickering’s 
** Aldine Poets,” 53 vols., whole calf, 1836, &c., 
30 guineas; Bohn’s seven extra volumes, 3/. 18s. 6d. ; 
Foss’s ‘ Judges of England,’ 9 vols., 1848-64, 4/. 10s. ; 
Howitt and Williamson's ‘Oriental Field Sports,’ 
40 plates in colours, imperial folio, half russia, 
Orme, 1807, 14/. 10s.; and the Edition de Luxe of 
Lytton’s novels, Riverside Press, 32 vols., 8/7. 18s. 6d. 
(only 500 sets printed). A large portion of the cata- 
logue is devoted to Natural History, there being 
250 items under this. 

Messrs. George T. Juckes & Co., of Birmingham, 
have in their Catalogue 187 a cheap copy of ‘The 
Compleat Angler,’ the beautiful edition edited by 
R. B. Marston, 2 vols., 4to, I. 10s.; ‘Charles 
Keene’s Etchings,’ notes by Spielmann, 6/. 6s. ; 
and a copy of the 7%mes edition of ‘The Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica’ for 12/. 12s. (cost 57/.). In a 
catalogue just issued by the Times Book Club. 
Ge oo supplementary volumes alone are priced 
11/. 18s. 


Mr. Alexander W. Macphail, of Edinburgh, in- 
cludes in his Catalogue XCIII.a set of the Scottish 
History Society’s publications, 1887-1905, 48 vols., 
257. There are also a number of engravings, be- 
sides interesting items under Edinburgh. Under 
Scott is the rare first edition of ‘Guy Mannering,” 
3 vols., 1815, bound in morocco, 16/. 16s. There is 
also an autograph letter, 3/.; while a painting in 
oil, 15in. by 1lin., in gold frame, after the Raeburn 
portrait, is 37. 15s. 


Messrs. Myers & Co.’s Catalogue 127 comprises 
Barbauld’s ‘* British Novelists,” 50 vols., blue 
morocco, a very handsome set, 1820, 20/.; Britton’s 


Works, large paper, 12 vols., folio, crimson 
morocco, 1807-41, 35/.; Lamborn’s ‘ Views of Cam- 


bridge,’ and 10 other views of colleges inserted, 
folio, old calf, 1776, 4/. 4s.; and Loggan’s ‘ Canta- 
brigia_ Illustrata,’ 30 superbly engraved views, 
folio, 1688, 13/7. 10s. A choice extra-illustrated copy 
of Chalmers’s ‘ Biographical Dictionary,’ 32 vols., 
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1812-17, is 45/7. Under Walter Savage 
is a presentation copy of ‘ Hellenics,’ 1847, 
7/. 7s. The volume also contains some manuscript 
poems. The rare first edition of Massinger’s 
* Emperor of the East,’ 1632, morocco, by Riviére, is 

15s. Under Phiz is an album of drawings, 
among them being four by Phiz which are believed 
to be unpublished, 15/. Under Thackeray is his 
own copy of ‘The Historical Register,’ 25 vols., 
1714-38, 8/. 8s. A copy of the 7’imes edition of ‘The 
Encyclopedia Britannica,’ cloth (cost nearly 40/.), 
may be had for 10/. Under London Wills is 
*Calendar of Wills proved and enrolled in the Court 
of Husting, London, 1258-1688,’ edited by Dr. 
Sharpe, 1889-90, 12. 5s. A fine copy of Mill’s ‘ Dis- 
sertations,’ 4 vols., 1875, is priced 3/. 3s. 


Messrs. W. N. Pitcher & Co., of Manchester, 
have in their Catalogue 155 Algernon Graves’s 
‘Academy of Arts, 1769-1904,’ 8 vols., 4to, 1905-6 
16/. 16s. Among autographs is a letter of Payne 
Collier, in which he writes: ‘I like you for liking 
my ‘Poet's Pilgrimage,’ which has been some 
50 years in print and never attracted the notice of 
anybody, or at least very few, who could relish 
and understand it. You did both......Pardon this 
shabby scrawl of disgusting egotism nearly 92 years 
old, but still a boy of 22.” It is dated Riverside, 
1880, and the price is 5s. Other autographs include 
those of Dickens, Westland Marston, and Harriet 
Martineau. There is one of two large-paper copies 
of the 1816 reprint of ‘ Dialogues of Creatures 
Moralised.’ It is a facsimile of the rare original 
English edition, with introduction by Joseph 
Hazlewood, Vorks under Drama include 
“The English Dramatists,” edited by Bullen, 
16 vols., 1885-8, 12/. 12s. (limited to 200 copies). 
Under Entomology will be found Hewitson’s 
“Exotic Butterflies,’ 5 vols., 4to, 1851-66, 20/. 
collection of Richard Jefferies’s works, all first 
editions, 24 vols., is 8/. 10s. ; and the Edition de Luxe 
of La Fontaine, Japanese vellum, 1906, 6/. 6s. 
Under Ornithology are the well-known works of 
Seebohm, Yarrell, &c.; and under Wiltshire is a 
collection of works relating to the Druidical remains 
of Stonehenge and other places in the county, 
19 vols., 1760-1882, 5/. 10s. 

Messrs. Simmons & Waters, of Leamington Spa, 
send us two interesting Catalogues, Nos. 220 and 221. 
The first contains Old Engravings, Portraits, and a 
few Water-Colours and Oil Paintings. The opening 
item is Oliver’s miniature of Ben Jonson, and is the 
original copied by Houbraken for ‘Heads of 
Illustrious > all, published 1748. It is in an old 
gilt frame. There are proof engravings of Court 
beauties of Charles II., price of the eight, 2/. 2s. ; 
S. Cousins’s ‘ Dick Whittington listening to the 
Bells,’ 27. 2s., and a number of portraits by 
Reynolds. Under Indian Costume is a collection of 
eighty native water-colours on tale, circa 1830, 
2/, 10s.; and under Railways are Ackermann’s 
views (1831) of the Liverpool and Manchester, with 
nlates of the coaches, made on the spot, 12/. 12s. 

here is a handsome = of pictures worked in 
wool upon silk; the hands, faces, and sky are 
painted in water colours. They represent Samuel 
calling Saul to be king, and Elijah fed by the ravens, 
were worked about 1800, are in gilt frames, and 
priced 3/. 10s. There are some Baxter prints, the 
prices of which are rapidly rising. Legal prints 
include one of a lawyer dividing an oyster : he gives 
away the shells, but eats the inside himself. 


russia, 
Landor 


The second catalogue is devoted to books. Among 
these we find Bryan’s ‘ Dictionary of Painters,’ 
1904-5, 5 vols., 4/. 4s. ; Osmund Airy’s ‘Charles IT.,’ 
4/.; a collection of Charles II. and James II. State 
Trials, folio, 1678-82, 17s. 6d.; and ‘The Vernon 
Gallery,’ edited by S. C. Hall, 18 engravings, 
3 vols., royal 4to, whole crimson morocco, 2/. An 
India-proof copy of Hogarth’s works, from the 
original plates by Heath, including some rare states 
1822, is 7/. 7s. (published at 50/.); a fine library set 
of Kinglake’s ‘Crimea,’ 8 vols., half-calf, 1863-87, 
3/.; aud one of Motley’s ‘ United Netherlands,’ 
4 vols., calf extra, 1867-8, 2/.10s. Under Russia is 
a_ rare book suppressed by Peter I, Korb’s 
‘ Diarium itineris in Moscoviam,’ 19 plates, Vienna, 
1700, 2/7. A copy of Nichols’s ‘ Literary Anecdotes,’ 
9 vols., calf, 1812-15, is 2/. 17s. 6d. 

Mr. Albert Sutton, of Manchester, has in his 
Catalogue 158 lists under Durham, Lancashire, 
Scotland, and Yorkshire Topography, the_ last 
running to nearly four hundred items. Under 
Bibliography is Sonnenschein’s ‘ Best Books,’ 10s. 
General works include Fielding and Walton’s 
‘English Lakes,’ 4to, 1821, 3/. 10s.; Nash’s Man- 
sions,’ imperial folio, 1841, 5/. ; ‘ Newgate Calendar,’ 
6 vols., 2/. 2s. ; Lodge’s ‘ Portraits,’ 1838-40, 2. 5s. : 
and Astle’s ‘Origin of Writing,’ 1/. 10s. There is a 
‘Biblia Sacra Polyglotta,’ Londini, 1657-69, 8 vols., 
royal folio, 

Messrs. Henry Young & Sons send from Liver- 
001 their three hundred and eighty-ninth Cata- 
ogue. There are good lists under Ruskin and 
Dickens. Under Romans in Britain is Bruce’s 
‘Monuments in the North of England,’ very scarce, 
folio, 1875, 7/. 15s. Under Pictures is the first 
edition of ‘The Royal Gallery of Art,’ descriptions 
by S. C. Hall, 1854-61, 4 vols., royal folio, half- 
morocco, 12/. 12s. Among autographs is a letter 
of Benjamin Disraeli’s written from Gibraltar : 
** Adieu, my dear fellow. You are, I suppose, now 
a little au désespoir—Do not give way to these 
feelings. They have been the ruin of my digestion. 
There is only one specific which I ever found of 
avail— brandy, but diluted, not however with 
water, but with Maraschino—Excuse this advice— 
you myself upon my experience. Au 


revoir. israeli.” 


By the death of the well-known bookseller, 
Richard Cameron, at the age of eighty-four, yester- 
day week, Edinburgh loses, says 7'he Scotsman, 
‘*one of the oldest and most enthusiastic explorers 
of the by-ways of Scottish history.” Mr. Cameron’s 
shop at 1, St. David Street, was a favourite resort 
ot those interested in antiquarian matters, and 
he himself wrote a résumé of the history of old 
Edinburgh. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
| disposing of them. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (MARCH). 


(Continued from Second Advertisement Page.) 


CATALOGUE OF 
HISTORICAL AND 
MILITARY LITERATURE, 


100 Pages. Just Ready. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


83, HIGH STREET, 
MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 


THOMAS BAKER, 
Bookseller and Publisher 
(late of Soho Square), 


72, NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 


Speciality in Theology, Philosophy, Archeology, Eccle- 
siastical History, and Antiquities, English and Foreign. 


Catalogues published Monthly, and sent free. 
EXPORTER. IMPORTER. 


LIBRARIES AND SMALLER LOTS OF BOOKS 
BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
ESTABLISHED 1849. 


ALBERT SUTTON, 


SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER, 
43, BRIDGE STREET, MANCHESTER. 


Libraries Purchased. Probate Valuations undertaken by 
Licensed Valuers of twenty years’ experience. 
Distance no object. 


The following Catalogues will be sent post free to any 


part of the world :— 

SPORTING BOOKS 36 pages. 
MILITARY LITERA' 40 
YORKSHIRE TOPOGRAPHY 20 
ENGLISH LAKE BOO 20 
AFRICAN TRAVELS .. 20 
REPRINTS OF EARLY BOOKS . a 32 
BOOK BARGAINS 24 


W. M. VOYNICH, 


68, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W. 
PALAZZO BORGHESE, FLORENCE, 


WARSAW, POLAND. 
INCUNABULA, SCIENCE, BINDINGS, 


ENGLISH & FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
SHAKESPEARIANA, &c. 


A MILLION BOOKS IN STOCK. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


P. M. BARNARD, M.A. 


(Formerly Classical Scholar of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge), 
SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER, 
10, DUDLEY ROAD (Opposite the Opera House), 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


CATALOGUE 20.—Incunabula, Printed Horae, 
Aldine Press, Bibliography. 
P, M. BARNARD undertakes the formation of 
Collections or Libraries on special subjects. 


L. C. BRAUN, 

17, Denmark Street, Charing Cross Road 
(near Oxford Street), London, W.C. 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER. 
ESTABLISHED 1883. 

FRENCH AND GERMAN BOOKS. 
PORTRAITS and VIEWS for EXTRA-ILLUSTRATING. 


CATALOGUES OF BOOKS IN VARIOUS 
LANGUAGES SENT POST FREE. 


HAROLD BROWN, 
Bookseller, 
1, Wimpole Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS 


IN ALL CLASSES OF LITERATURE. 


Books Bought in any quantities. 


BOOKBINDING. 
Catalogue, in preparation, sent post free. 
Correspondence invited. 
Books not in stock sought for and 
reported free of charge. 


| Established 1845. 


BOOKS. 
WILLIAM BROUGH & SONS, 


Booksellers and Exporters, 


Are prepared to give Highest Cash Prices for Libraries 
of any description and of any magnitude. Gentlemen, 
Executors and others, should communicate with WILLIAM 
BROUGH & SONS, who are at all times prepared to give 
Full Cash Value for Books in all Branches of Literature. 
Vendors will tind this method of disposing of their Pro- 
perties to be much more advantageous than Auction, while 
the worry, delay, and expense inseparable to Auction Sale 
will be entirely obviated. 


CATALOGUES GRATIS. 


313, BROAD ST., BIRMINGHAM. 
Telegrams—“ Bibliopole, Birmingham.” 
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RE-ISSUE OF THE 


DICTIONARY 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


EDITED BY 


LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE. 


TO BE COMPLETED 


IN TWENTY-TWO VOLUMES. 


Cloth, gilt top, 15s, net each; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 21s, net each. 


The Volumes will be identical with the Original Edition in type and size of page. 

Errors have, as far as possible, been corrected, and some of the Bibliographies have 

been revised, but otherwise the Text remains unaltered. The Price is one-third 

of that of the Original Edition, and the Volumes will occupy about one-third of 
the space required by that Edition. 


Volume I. (ABBADIE—BEADON), including a Statistical Account of the Work and 
a New Postscript, NOW READY; Volume II. (BEAL—BROWELL) will be 
published on APRIL 10, and a Volume will be published each succeeding Month until the 
completion of the Edition in DECEMBER, 1909. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS OF THE RE-ISSUE. 


Spectator.—‘* We cordially hope that the success of this new venture will be all that its merits 
entitle it to. The work is really indispensable to the student, and every public library, not to speak of 
private purchasers, should be supplied with a copy.” 

British Weekly.—The Dictionary in its re-issue should become a universal household possession. 
There is nothing to compare with it anywhere. No greater service was ever rendered to English 
literature than was rendered by its publication. It is, in short, priceless. It ought to be in every 
public library, and in every private library of any pretensions. As it stands it is about the cheapest 
book in the market.” 

Standard.—* There is no need at this time of day to say anything in praise of the most 
exhaustive and most varied picture accessible of national life during the march of events in no less 
than ten centuries......The work is now issued at one-third of the original price—a concession to 
students and other people of slender purse which we have not the least doubt will be not merely 
gratefully acknowledged but promptly rewarded by a great and continuous sale.” 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ Sixty-six volumes takes up much shelf-room. The idea of reducing this 
to a third without sacrifice of matter was a happy one...... People to whom space is of first importance 
will welcome the re-issue in its handsome dark-blue covers.” 


Prospectus and Specimen Pages post free on application. 
London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


Published Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.; and Printed by 
J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.—Saturday, March 21, 1908, 
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